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CHAPTER L 



EXTRACTS FROM CLARIOB NORBURTON's 

JOURNAL. 



When TJncle George made me a present, 

on my eighteenth birthday, of a beautiful 

diary, with oxydised-silver clasps and calf 

binding, I felt rather disgusted. 

" It is very kind of you, uncle," I said ; 

'' but I am not at aU fond of scribbling, and 

I am sure I could never keep a diary. I 

should be sure to forget to enter things in 

it, and as for making it a receptacle of 

thoughts, and feelings, and confessions, like 

B 'L 
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the young ladies in novels, Fm sure I never 
could/' 

" Oh yes you could, if you made up your 
mind/' he said. " It will be a nice occupa- 
tion for you, and get you into one habit 
of regularity at all events. Now promise 
me you will write something, if only a line 
or two, every day." 

'*Well, I will try," I answered, taking 
the book from his hand, and thinking what 
a shame it would be to disfigure its smooth 
white pages with my very careless and 
anything but neat handwriting. I liked the 
silver bracelet that accompanied it much 
better — that was something like a pre- 
sent — ^but a joumall Oh dear, whatever 
should I do with the horrid thing? Ah, 
happy thought I I would write about 
Harry. 

I have written a good deal about 
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Harry, but it looked such idiotic non- 
sense that I have tom it all out. Besides, 
one day we might be-married; and 
then, of course, he would want to read 
my joumal. Men are so fuU of curiosity. 
And that would never do. Just think 
how conceited he would be if he knew 
how much I had cared about him, when 
I had been taking such pains to make 
him believe exactly the reverse I 

AtigvM 18th. — It is two years since 
Uncle George gave me my calf-bound 
joumal, and I have only written two 
pages of it. And Harry has gone to 
India, and I am no longer eighteen — but 
respectable staid twenty. Dear me, how 
horrid it sounds I 

Once more I am stayiug at Woodfield 
Court, and there is another girl here too ; 
an odd girl I thought at first, but I 
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like her now, she is so dreamy and 
thoughtful, and odd in her ways — and 
only sixteen I She is far more like twenty 
than I am. She is an Italian by birth, 
though her father was an Englishman — 
one of the St. Quentins of Wyefield, 
that lonely old house on the hill over- 
looking Leathorpe Hall. He was an 
artist, and took up his abode in Eome 
or some of those foreign places, and 
spent his life in painting pictures, and 
in dreams. This girl will be just like 
him, I fancy. She is not pretty — not 
at all; but there is no saying what 
she may tum into. She has great 
deep wistful eyes, and the loveliest hair 
I ever saw, but she wants colour, and 
life, and animation. I think that her 
smile is beautiful, and it steals on one 
like a surprise. Everybody likes her, I 
don't know why. We are very diflferent, 
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but she is veiy fond of me; quite a 
romantic, enthusiastic fondness, that is 
rare in these days, and, ahem ! — very 
gratifying. 

So Major Eaybume is now staying 
with Harry's Tincle, Mr. Thomton, I 
have heard a great deal about him from 
Harry, and I met him at dinner last 
night for the first time. What a 
handsome man he isl 

He quite cuts Harry out. 

After all^ a young man is not neaxly 
80 nice as a middle-aged one. Perhaps 
the major would object to be called 
middle-aged. He looks about thirty. 
Oh, but he must be old ; because I 
have always heard old men like girls 
who are very young, and he seems 
devoted to the little Italian. Of course 
he thinks her a child still ; indeed, who 
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could help thinking so, unless they saw 
her smile? 

Days and days have passed. The 
major is a disappointment 

Oh, he must be old — ^very old! He 
is blind to all my allurements; he 
wilfuUy ignores my many attractions ; 
he never seems to see me. Is that not 
aggravating? I appeal to any good- 
looking woman — ^I beg pardon, girl of 
twenty ! I have never had any diffi- 
culty till now in captivating men, young, 
old, or middle-aged. So I say again 
the captain— no, I beg his pardon, major 
—must be decidedly old. I appeal to 

^But stop a minute; what is the use 

of appealing to anybody, for no one 
will ever see or read this stupid journal 
but myself ? Now to retum to the 
major. I must really wam Fragoletta 
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about him. Of course, the child could 
never imagÍDe he was serious in his 
attentions; but he is always with her, 
and talks to her in preference to me — 
a piece of bad taste for which I can't 
readily forgive him— so I shaU give her 
a hint. 

I have given her the hint. I can't 
quite make out how she took it She 
is always very quiet, but I had no 
idea how much pride and dignity could 
lurk behind that childish face. "I quite 
understand," she said. I hope I have 
not hurt her feelings. I would not do 
that for the world; but she is so 
diflferent to other girls it is hard 
to telL How wistful her great dark 
eyes looked as she tumed them on me! 
— it reminded me of the look I once 
saw in the eyes of a wounded deer. 
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Slie was so calm and quiet ; but whence 
came the gentle dignity that sat so 
well upon her; that seemed to wam 
me back from further attempt at con- 
fidence ? And all day long I never got 
the sight of that quiet little figure out 
of my head; and over and over again, 
throughout the long and busy hours, 
have I heard those gcntle words : "I 
understand, Clarice." Heaven forgive 
me if I have done any harm by 
meddling I But she — oh, she is such a 
child still, and he is double her age, 
not only in years but in experience. 

Actually the major has gone I It was 
very sudden — awfully sudden. Only 
yesterday we were at a picnic together, 
and what fun it was I But this morning, 
as I was gathering roses in the garden, 
I saw him coming up the avenue 
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looking so grave and solemn. I thought 
something was the matter; but he would 
say nothing tiU he was in Aunt Isabel's 
morning-room, and then he told us he 
must go back to India. The news of his 
departure did not concem me so much as 
the idea of poor Harry's regiment being 
obliged to go and fight those horrid black 
people. Oh, India is a detestable place ; 
I am sure I shall never, never have 
courage to go out there. 

Well, the major stopped a long time 
chatting away, and promising to send us 
news of how he got on; also a box of 
Indian curiosities. I wonder whether he 
will remember that, by-the-way? I 
should like a real Cashmere shawl, or 
a lot of that lovely embroidery they 
make out there; how useful it would 
be for my trousseau I Oh dear I how 
did that word slip out ? Eeally, I 
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must never let Hany see this book; 
how he would tease me ! 

My little friend took his departure 
very coolly. I don't think she can really 
care for him, except just in a grand- 
daughterly (what a horrid word to 
writel) sort of way. After all, he is 
quite old. I am sure I saw a gray hair 
in his head to-day. What a handsomely- 
Bhaped head it is though I I think 
Harry must look very young — quite a 
boy beside him; and yet they are such 
friendfl. Damou and Pythias, Uncle 
George calls them. 

We have had such a quiet day. Frago- 
letta and I went for a walk together, but 
fihe talked very little; and though I 
rattled on about the major, and every- 
thing else interesting I could think of, 
she did not seem one bit interested. 
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She says she must go home next 
week; lier aunts want her. How 
tiresome ! Whatever am I to do all 
by myself^ and not an eligible male 
creature in the place to flirt with? Mr. 
Thomton is' very nice, but then I 
must be on my best behaviour with 
him, or he would not think me a 
suitable wife for Harry. 

There I go again ! Dear me, if this 

what will he say? However, I shall 
bum it, or tear it up the day I am 
married — that's to say if I can 
remember to do so. 

Septemher 2l5í, 18 — . It is a long 
time since I have written anything 
down. Eeally this Leathorpe is a most 
stupid place. I wonder everybody 
doesn't die of ennui. Fragoletta has 
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gone back to Wyefield, and actually set 
np a studio for herself I I went over 
to see it. She must really be clever. 
She got her aunts* permission to have 
a large bare attic room to do what she 
liked with, and she has stained the floor 
all dark, and put mats and rugs about 
(for which she had to send to London), 
and she fixed brackets on the walls, 
with lovely old china, and has pictures 
of her father's painting hung about, and 
flowers everywhere, and quaint old- 
fashioned chairs and a couch of rich 
crimson velvet, almost the only bit of 
colour in the whole room. It is really 
quite artistic; and then to see her 
standing before her easel, with a close- 
fitting long brown-hoUand blouse over 
her black dress, and all that wonderful 
dusky hair crowning her little head — she 
makes a quaint pretty picture herself ! 
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And how beautifully she paintsl She 
has real genius, I believe. No mere 
ladylike daubs, to be touched up by a 
drawing-master, here. She has decided 
on an ambitious subject I saw the 
first sketch or design of it, but it 
seems to me that no one could have 
the patience to carry it out. 

"Why do you work so hard?" I 
asked her. 

It seemed a rebuke to me, this 
industry, as I lounged there in the 
sunlight, watching those busy fingers 
and dreaming eyes. 

She looked at me with that shadowy 
wistful smile. 

" One must do something," she said. 
'* A life of emptiness would never con- 
tent me." 

Child as she was, that rebuke seemed 
to sting my own idleness and frivoUty. 
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" I wish I were like you '* I said. 
''But someliow I never feel ínclined to 
do anything that savours of work or 
toil." 

''We cannot all be alike/' she said 
gently. 

**Do you work for love of art or 
fame ? " I asked presently, my eyes 
tuming from the busy fingers to the 
absorbed face of the young painter. 

" I work because I love it/' she 
answered. " Fame I I never thought of 
that." 

"What will you do with your picture 
when it is finished, then ? " 

"I shall send it to London," she 
said simply. "If it is worth anything 
they will tell me." 

"WiU they, indeed?" I said, laugh- 
ing. "My dear, you know little of 
business or bargaining, or you would 
not say that. If your work be ever so 
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full of merit, tliat is just tlie last thing 
they will tell you. If you have no 
friends, no interest, no one to wort or 
speak for you, the picture wiU come 
back just as you sent it. I have not 
Uved in Londou aU these years for 
nothing. Unaided talent, especially a 
woman's, has a poor look-out, I can 
tell you." 

" It does not matter,'* she said, 
smiUng. "It is in me to work. I 
must do it." 

I was silent from sheer wonder. 

"Perhaps, after aU, you are best with- 
out fame," I said to her at last. "It 
is a bad thing for a woman, they 
say." 

" It would not harm me, I think," 
she answered, ^'Whatever I do faUs so 
far short of what I wish to do that 
I could never be content with it.'* 

VOL. II. 
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"Tou have not done much yet/' I 
said. "Tou are only a beginner." 

"I have studied art from my very 
childhood," she answered calmly. "I 
have had pictures bought in Florence, 
and accepted in art-competitions, none 
knowing who was the painter." 

**Do you take any name,'* I asked, 

or keep to your fathér's?" 

I signed them always ' Iris,' " she 
said. "Perhaps some day, when I have 
done something more worthy of my 
dead father's teaching, I shall take my 
right name too. But he has made it 
so great, I should not like to dishonour 
it by any imperfect work." 

I was silent. 

There are times when Fragoletta soars 
far above me, when I feel like the 
child that she ought to be and is not. 
Is it the genius that is in her soul 
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that makes me feel so humble and 
ashamed and mean before those calm 
glorious eyes, that look at me and 
beyond me to some dim heights her 
fancy has glorified and ennobled? I 
think it musfc be, for indeed I am but 
a eommonplace mortal mvself, and there 
are times when I feel I would give my 
golden hair and Greeian features, and 
all the physical beauty that has been 
lauded in my ears so often, just for 
the pure soul and rich gifts of this 
little brown-eyed maiden. 

I go away from her now, and leave 
her to her dreams, for it seems sac- 
rilege to draw her down to those 
grosser subjects of earth, and the world, 
and fashion, which make up so large a sum 
in the arithmetic of my conversation. 

I wonder, sometimes, what Harry 
would think of her? I hope he would 

2 
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not fall in love with her; that would 
never do; though the introduction of 
a slight element of jealousy into our 
courtship would doubtless prove ex- 
hilarating to — ^me. I am not sure that it 
would not even be the quickest method 
of inducing me to make up my mind — a 
process I have been vainly endeavouring 
to accomplish these last two years ! 

EeaJJy the enteies iu my journal are 
assuming quite formidable dimensions. I 
am glad to see that I have hopes of 
fulfilling Uncle George's expectations at 
last ; and now a still further incentive 
is added to this laudable intention. It 

arose thus. 

When Fragoletta and I were out walk- 
ing after tea last evening (I had been 
spending the day with her), I told her, 
as a great secret, that I was keeping a 
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joumal. "Why don't you do the same?" 
I asked. "It is the easiest thing in the 
world, once you get aeeustomed to it. 
Try." 

She almost laughed. It is very rare 
for Fragoletta to laugh. 

"Keep a joumal!" she said. "I have 
always done so." 

" You don't mean it ! " I cried in 
astonishment. ^'Good gracious, what a 
girl you are ! You do everything." 

"Oh no," she said in her quaint gentle 
way, " not everything. But I took to 
keeping a diary or joumal in order to 
number the diflFerent events that occurred 
in my life, and I have grown accustomed 
to the habit. My last one ended with 
my dear father's death. It is put away 
now, with all the sweet and tender 
memories of my childhood. I began 
^fresh when I came here.'' 
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**Let us make a compact," I cried 
eageriy. "When we have both finished 
our books we will exchange them with 
each other. You shall read mine and 
I yours. Won't it be funl" 

She coloured and looked a little 
confased. "I — I hardly know," she 
said; "I have grown accustomed to 
writing down thoughts and feelings 
that I should not like other eyes to 
read. Jí a joumal is a faithfal record 
of ourselves, there must always be in it 
that reflex of our inner nature which 
18 unknown and imguessed at by the 
world at large. To expose such weak- 
ness to another person demands a 
larger share of courage than I possess.'* 

"Oh, you have been writing horrid 
things about me, I can see," I said, 
pouting. "You are dreadfuUy serious 
even about merest trifles. I shouldn't 
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mind who saw my joumal, except — 
ïXBxiy» 

" And why Haxry ? '' she asked, laughing. 

" Oh I " I said, reddening a little as I 
lemembered some dressing-room con- 
&ssionB not recorded in my book, "it 
might make him conceited, you know.'' 

"I believe you care for him affcer 
all/' she said eamestly. "I wish he 
would come home and insist upon 
your making up your mind." 

"I wish he would," I said, laugh- 
ing; *'but then he would have to sell 
out, for I should never go to India. 
However, it is much more probable that 
he wiU be wounded, or have an arm or 
a leg shot off by some of those horrid 
blacks, and then ^" 

" Well, and then ? Should you not 
love him all the more because he was 
sufFering and helpless ? " 
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I looked at her in amazemeiit. 

"You Qiiixotic little creature!" I 
exclaimed. "Whatever have I said or 
done in the whole course of our 
acquaintance to make you suppose I 
should be a suitable wife for a Green- 
wich pensioner— for that's what aU 
wooden-legged men are like ? " 

"But he might not have a wooden 
leg," she said, laughing more heartily 
than I had heard her laugh for many 
a week. 

" Oh, he would be sure to," I said 
gravely. **And it would be such a 
pity ; for between you and me, my 
dear, I don't mind saying that Harry 
has really awfully nice legs." 

"Harry is gradually becoming an em- 
bodiment of all manly perfection," she 
answered teasingly. " I foresee a change 
soon, Clarice." 
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" Oli no," I said stoutly, and going 
back with zealous determination to my 
original objection. "I assure you not, 
my dear. I never, never could endure 
India 1 " 



CHAPTER IL 



A MODERN PYRAMUS. 



September 25th. — I have often teased 
Fragoletta about her young neighbour — 
the old squire's grandson. Last night^ 
when we were out in the garden, I 
made her take me to the place where she 
first saw him. It is the worst part of 
the grounds — a dry, neglected, weed- 
choked spot, and rising up behind it 
are the tall iron railings which divide 
Leathorpe Park from Wyefield. We had 
hardly made our appearance when, on 
the other side of the railings, I spied 
the youth. 
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"Eeally, it might have been a ren- 
dezvous/' I whisper to Fragoletta. 

She looks very much embarrassed; 
not 80 he. He raises his hat (one 
cannot very well shake hands through a 
railing). 

" Grood-evening," he says. " So you 
have come home again?*' 

" I have been home some time," answers 
Fragoletta. 

"Yes," I interpose, not seeing any 
reason why I should not join in the 
conversation. "ïwo or three weeks." 

He honours me with a searching look. 
He is wonderfuUy handsome— for any- 
one who admires fair men. I don't. 

"You are staying with your friend, I 
suppose ? " he says, favouring me with 
another glance. 

Now that I look at him, I can see 
he has a very ill-tempered expression. 
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" Oh no ! " I answer glibly. " I have 
only been spending the day with her." 

I am really not quite sure, but I 
fancy he looks relieved at this piece 
of . information. Certainly he is very 
ill-tempered ; he quite scowls sometimes. 

"Don't you find it very lonely here?" 
I ask affably. " We never see you any- 
where out of your own domains. It is 
a marvel to me how you exist." 

" Is it ? " 

That is all he says. How odious 
people are who won't aid one's con- 
versational cfforts ! He stands looking 
as cooUy at me as if I were a stick or a 
tree. I also look at him, indignantly I 
hope. I certainly feel it. 

" How is your grandfather, Mr. Brook- 
lyn ? " I ask presently. 

He starts; so does Fragoletta. 

*'Quite well, thank you," he says in a 
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constrained formal sort of voice. *'I — I 
was not aware that you knew him." 

*'No; I have not that pleasure/' I 
answer coolly. " But it does not prevent 
my taking an interest in his welfare." 

" I am sure he would be flattered if he 
knew it," says this disagreeable youth. 

"No he wouldn't 1" I retort pettishly. 
" He is far above feeling interested in such 
trifles. From all accounts, he has modelled 
his conduct on the delightful manners of 
' Timon of Athens.' " 

" Oh Clarice, hush 1 " entreats my little 
friend softly. 

The youth turns his angry eyes from 
me to her. Can I believe it ? Yes, 
actually, all the anger and ill-temper die 
out of them in a moment. He looks 
quite different as he speaks. "I am 
sorry you should have heard so bad an 
account of him," he says. "He leads 
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a lonely self-contained life, and dislikes 
all society ; but he has had many griefs 
and troubles. I can scarcely wonder he 
shuns all intercourse with his fellows/* 

*' Nor I — the old wretch 1 " I mutter 
sotto vocCy disregarding the warning glance 
from Fragoletta's dark eyes. 

**I hope I am not interrupting your 
walk," he continues presently. 

"Oh no," says my little friend, speak- 
ing for herself, I suppose. "There really 
is not much of a walk here, as you 
see. It is not by any means the most 
interestmg spot in the gardeu." 

"Is that the reason you so seldom 
come ? " 

As he asked that question I glance 
at him quickly, and see what Fragoletta 
never sees — the longing impatient look 
in his eyes as they rest on her face. 
'^Blows the wind so?" I say to myself, 
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and I feel amused at her unconseious- 
ness. What a romanee is here ! The 
young heir of BrooklTn and the daughter 
of a St. Quentin; the two families having 
been at feud with each other for years 
past I 

"Of course," she answers quietly as he 
asks that question. "Why should one 
voluntarily seek what is unsightly aud 

disagreeable ? " 

"I don't know; I suppose you are 
right," he stammers. *'Did you get very 
wet in the storm that day I met you?" 

"About as wet as I could/' she says, 
laughing at the recollection, and blushing 
too, or my eyes mislead me. "I am 
afraid you suflfered the same fate/' she 
continues. 

" Yes ; but despite your waming, I took 
shelter under the trees." 

" Why didn't you come to the Court ? " 
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I interpose affably ; " we should have 
been very pleased to give you shelter. 
My unde and aunt were saying they 
wished they could invite you to our 
pienie/' 

** Did you have a picnic ? " he inquires 
with evident curiosity. 

"Yes, we went to Fontayne Abbey. 
Of course you know it" 

" I have seen it — ^yes," he answers 
somewhat reluctantly. 

Keally I never found any young man 
80 hard to get on with as this indivi- 
dual is. I wonder what to say next, 
and glance at him by way of inspiration. 
His eyes are again fixed on Fragoletta. 
Is he in love with her? It looks 
alarmingly like it, and she — well, she 
just stands there as innocently and un- 
consciously as if she had neither thought 
nor knowledge of such a thing. 
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But perhaps sho hasn't. I always forgot 
how much older I am than she ÍS| and 
therefore my perceptions are naturally more 
acute. 

There is an awkward little pauso in tho 
conversation, but it is broken in a mannor 
as alarming as it is unoxpectod, for there 
comes a sudden rustling in the brush- 
wood, then a white and ghastly face looks 
fiercely at us through the rails, and our 
young neighbour's arm is clutched by a 
most unfriendly hand to all appearance. 

"So," hisses a harsh, grating voice, 
"so this is the way you pass your time, 
is it ? You young idiot I you " 

The poor boy's face flushes buming red. 
He tries to shake off the grip that holds 
him, but in vain. 

As for Fragoletta, she has tumcd deadly 

pale, and looks with wide and terrified 

eyes at thís new intrader. 

voi*. n. D 
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I guess who he is ixL a momezit: the 
dd miser of Leatiiorpe HiD — ^tke amiaUe 
gzmndfitiier of dus modem Pvramus. 

We aQ stand and look at each other 
in constematioxL Tlie polite and amiable 
gzandfather glares at Fragoletta as if he 
wonld like to tear her in pieces. 

For an instaiit the sopieme hidicroiis- 
ness of our sitaation flashes across me, 
and I bnrst into a mad fit of langhter 
that nothing can stop. 

*' Oh darice, hush ! ^ entreats Frago- 
letta in an 'agonised Yoice. 

I endeaTonr to command mj feelings^ 
hut, oh! how I wish I conld draw the 
pctare of that old blear-eyed brístlíng 
monster on the other side of the firiendly 
railings. 

The young inan finds his voice by this 
time, and I am glad to see he has some 
spirity for he toms and faees his giand- 
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father, and his face looks more ferocious 
and scowling than ever. What a de- 
lightful pair they are ! How intensely they 
must enjoy life together, especially when 
yaried by little social amenities like the 
present I 

"Tou have no right to address me like 
this," he says. " What harm have I done, 
pray, in speaking to this young lady? 
We are neighbours " 

" Neighbours ! " cries the old man 
fiercely. ''And what do we want with 
neighbours? Have we not done without 
them all our lives hitherto ? Besides, this 
girl," he flashes round on Fragoletta as 
he says that, "is a spy — a mean, cursed, 
dodging spyl She belongs to a race I 
hate; and I forbid you to have word 
or greeting with her again ! Do you 
hear?" 

"Yes, I hear," answered the young 
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fellow calmly; "but what if I refuse to 
obej ? " 

"Kefuse — to — obey!" the old man 
drops each word as if his bewildered senses 
could not take in their joint meaning. 
"Tou are mad — you forget to whom 
you are talking ! Go ! leave this place. 
To-morrow you will have regained your 



senses." 



" Tes, go ! " whispers Fragoletta en- 
treatingly. "Do not anger him more." 

" If I go," answers young Brookljn, 
•drawing himself up to his full height, 
and looking defiantly at his tyrannical 
jelative, "it is simply to save you from 
further unpleasantness, Miss St. Quentin. 
I am more sorry than I can say that you 
lahould have been subjected to such insult." 

He bows as he speaks and tums abruptly 
away, leaving the old man glaring and 
trembling there. 
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He comes a step nearer now, looking 
more like a wild beast than ever. 

" So you will work discord between us, 
will you ? " he says. " Tou had best 
beware I None cross my path but live 
to rue it!" 

Fragoletta clings to me in terrified 
silence. Neither of us speaks. 

«Where is your fine friend," he goes 
on maliciously — "Eayburne, as he caUs 
himself? Why is not he here now to 
protect you — eh?'* 

"Kaybumer' I exclaim in amazement. 
"Do you know Major Eaybume?" 

He laughs that harsh grating laugh 
which jars on my ears like the noise of 
rusty locks. 

" Ay — ay," he nods ; " I know him, 
better than he knows himself. As for 
you, spy," he continues, tuming furiously 
on Fragoletta again, "beware how you 
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cross my path for the fatore. Tell what 
you discovered if you like, spread tíie 
news far and wide that the miser of 
Leathorpe keeps his treasures in the Abbey 
vaults ; but when he seeks them to whom 
of right they belong, he will find you 
have lied to him. My yengeance will 
strike with a surer hand, and reach him 
through more tortuous paths, than you 
imagine. He is a Raybume. Oh yes; 
he has not deceived you — ^there. Ha, hal 
ha, ha!'* 

And with another peal of harsh, dis- 
cordant laughter he vanishes as he had 
come. 

Fragoletta tums her white face to 

mine. 

"Is he not terrible?" she says slowly. 

"He seems rather mad," I answer, 
laughing again. "What a lot of rubbish 
he did talk, to be sure; but, my dear 
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child, how have you oflfónded him? He 
seems to have a particularly spiteful regard 
for your fair self." 

"I — I camiot tell you," she falters; 
*'only this, I surprised one of his secreta 
accidentally, and he has never forgotten 
or forgiven it. He frightened me nearly 
out of my wits then. I believe he would 
murder me if he could." 

"He certainly looks well inclined that 
way,'' I answer. 

And then, arm-in-arm, we leave the 
spot, and I make a mental resolve never 
to invade its sacred solitude again. 

We pace up and down the garden-walkB 
in the cool September dusk, talking in 
soft hushed voices of our adventure. I 
think Fragoletta is really alarmed. As 
for me, I am only curious. I try to get 
out of her what his reference to Major 
Eayburne meant, but she wiU say nothing 
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except that he started up suddenly before 
her that day of the picnic, and favoured 
the major and herself with a similar out- 
burst to that which I had witnessed 

'*I wonder whether he will bully that 
poor young grandson very much ? " I say, 
laughing at the remembrance of the two 
faces. "Tour love course is not going to 
run smooth, my dear." 

"What do you mean?" she asks, 
flushing hotly. 

"Only that this is the first seed of 
a pretty little romance sown between 
these two properties. That lonely youth 
evidently thinks you adorable ; the un- 
amiable grandparent is not quite of the 
same opinion. We will see who gets 
the best of the battle." 

" Tou are talking nonsense, Clarice," she 
says coldly ; " there is nothing of the kind 
possible or probable on either side." 
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" Speak for yourself, my dear," I answer. 
"As for me, I can see a little bit farther 
than you — ^if not through a stone wall, 
at least through a park-railing/' 

"I don't understand you,'' she says. 

"Probably not; but Pyramus would," 
I tell her, laughing at her grave and 
troubled face. 



CHAPTEK IIL 



MORE BXTEACTS FROM CLARICE NORBURTON's 

JOURNAL. 



It is Sunday afternoon, and I have decoyed 
Fragoletta over to the Court in order to 
get her to accompany me to a new church 
I wish to go to. The ritual is supposed 
to be high. Everything is an innovation 
on the drowsy old-fashioned way the 
service is conducted at our parish church, 
and I am all anxiety to see it. 

My uncle and aunt never go to evening 
service, but they have no objection to 
our doing so. I therefore bore down 
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upon the aunts this morning, and insisted 
upon taking Fragoletta back with me. 
She is to stop the night, and go home 
to-morrow morning. 

At present she is engaged in reading 
sermons to Aunt IsabeL I know of old 
the somnolent tendency these sermons 
possess^ and I told her to come up to 
me as soon as auntie had gone to sleep, 
and we would go out and sit under 
the cedar-tree, I have also asked her 
whether she has seen or heard any more 
of her neighbours since that memorable 
evening. 

She says ^^No/' and blushes so much 
that I become more convinced than ever 
I am right in my surmises respecting the 
romance. 

Oh dear me, I hear her coming! I 
must put away my journal till to-night 
or to-morrow. 
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Fragoletta has gone home, and I fly 
to my book to put down our adventure 
of yesterday. Eeally the romance is pro- 
gressing beautifully ! 

We walked to the church, as it was 
such a fine evening, and uncle sent over 
the footman as body-guard, because it 
would be dark coming home. 

Fragoletta looked quite nice. She had 
a little black velvet toque on her head, 
and some of that brown dusky hair 
straying in soft little curls about her 
forehead, and a spray of white flowers 
at her throat as a relief to the dense 
black she still wears. As for myself, 
my bonnet was adorable, and so was my 
dress, but I am not going to bother 
about describing them. It isn't as if I 
were writing a book. 

We reached the church, and I really 
was astonished. It wasn't half a bad 
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imitation of some of the London ones, 
There was an altar and candles on it, 
aod a big crucifix, and flowers, and all 
the choir and the two clergymen marched 
in from the vestry two and two, and 
the service was intoned, though it was 
wretchedly done. 

While they were singing the psalms, 
I heard the sound of a step— ovidently 
that of a late comer. There was a halt 
— a whisper — and then who was ushered 
into our pew but young Brooklyii I 

I glanced at Fragoletta. She was scarlet 
(she looks almost pretty when she has a 
colour). 

The young man did not look a bit 
confused. Unfortunately I was next to 
him, and I am sure he was disgusted at 
the fact. 

The service proceeded. The senior 
clergyman read the lessons as if each 
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sentence was a missile that he was hurling 
at us ; then came more intoning, more 
singing of High-Church hymns, and last 
of all the sermon. 

I looked at Fragoletta. She was sitting 
quite stiU with folded hands, and her great 
eamest eyes uptumed to the preacher as 
if his hurled-out sentences were fraught 
with deepest moment. 

At last it was over. My little friend 
came down from the clouds, and we filed 
slowly out of the hot, stufíy little build- 
ing, to the sound of the ^^Agnus Dei," 
from Mozart's Twelffch Mass. 

As we reached the porch, young Brooklyn 
advanced to us. We could not very well 
help shaking hands, but I saw how pale 
and troubled Fragoletta looked; in point 
of fact, so did he. 

Our body-guard marched at a respectful 
distance behind, and we then sauntered 
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on up the white shaded road, and talked 
of the beauty of the evening, and every- 
thing, in fact, but just that one topic we 
wanted to talk of. 

It came at last, though there had been 
a long pause, and during it Fragoletta 
apparently had made up her mind, for 
she said quietly to her companion: 

"Do you think you ought to walk with 
us affcer what passed the other day ? " 

**Tes, I do," he answered firmly. **I 
am not a child to be dictated to any 
longer. There is nothing whatever that 
should prevent our acquaintance save pre- 
judice and rancour on the part of my 
grandfather. He has no right to order 
my every action in such an arbitrary 
fashion, nor will I submit to it any 
longer.'* 

I looked triumphantly at Fragoletta. 
What about the romance now? She did 
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not seem to heed me. Her face was qnite 
pale, her brows were drawn together in a 
pnzzled imeasy way ; the eyes that looked 
up to him were fïill of fear. 

" I do not think you are right/' she 
said in her soffc pretty voice. 

He looked at her wistftdly. I loitered 
behind. I saw I was not wanted just 
then. 

"I hope yon are not going to say I 
must not see you or speak to you again," 
he said at last. "Indeed, I could not 
promise — ^that." 

"And why not?" 

"Because my life is so bare and empty 
that I am loath to tum away from one 
spot of light. Do you remember what 
you told me when I first saw you — ^that 
you were sorry for me ? Are you less 
compassionate now ? Can you deny me 
a word, a look — when I have not one kind 
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Toice to speak tlie one, nor a single human 
iace that cares to give the other, in all 
the dead level monotony of mj dreary 
life?'' 

"Oh hushl'* she said eamestly. "I 
ought not to listen to you. I cannot help 
you, even if I would 1 " 

"You can — ^you could; but I have no 
right to ask it. Affcer all, I ought not to 
shadow your young life with any knowledge 
of the deep unhappiness that fiUs the lives 
of others." 

"I know you are unhappy/' she con- 
tinued eamestly. ^^But it seems to me 
that a man can always carve out his own 
future— can overthrow the despotism of a 
tyranny that would hold a woman in life- 
long bondage. Can any wealth atone to 
you for your wasted youth, your bartered 
independence ? " 

"No," he answered bitterly, "it cannot 

VOL. n. B 
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But you forget — I am noít ^ — other 
meiL'' 

The look with wliich he recalled his 
infirmity brought a hot shamed flush to her 
cheek. She was silent and embarraased. 

How completely they had both forgotten 
me ! Really this " gooseberry " business 
was not at all an agreeable thing. 

" You have brains and hands/' she said 
presently. "Can anyone be quite helpless 
who has the mind to xtse the one^ or the 
power to use the other?*' 

" But— if there be no need ? " 

"In that case," she said coldly, ''why 
complain of imhappiness? If you are 
content to accept your life as it is, why 
rail against its obligations ? As matters 
are, you owe obedience to your grand- 
father while his roof shelters you. I am 
the last person in the world to encourage 
your forgetfulness of that fact." 
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She looked round appealingly to me as 
slie said those last words, and I resumed 
my place by her side. 

I knew she was right, perfectly right; 
but I could never have had the courage 
to nip a promising flirtation in the bud 
80 decidedly. And he was so handsome, 
and he looked so sad and pale in the 
moonlight; and, after all, his deformity 
was so slight, and he might grow out of 
it But none of these things seemed to 
occur to Fragoletta. 

She really is the oddest girl I I vouch- 
safed a word or two, but they were received 
with such unflattering indifference that I 
grew disgusted. We walked on up the 
narrow lane that was a short cut to the 
Court, and a very silent, uncomfortable 
trio we were. 

" Do you always go to church ? " I said 
at last. " I mean to St. Mary's.'* 

B 2 
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" It is the first tíme I have been there/' 
he said brusquely. 

" It is our first visit also/' I responded 
affiably. 

"Shall you go again?" he asked more 
eagerly, his eyes tuming to Fragoletta's 
downcast face. 

She looked quickly up at that question. 
"I don't think so/' she said; ''I prefer 
the parish church." 

"And my grandfather objects to my 
going there, because he has quarrelled with 
Mr. Thomton.'' 

" That is one of his pleasant little ways, 
isn't it," I remarked, "to quarrel with 
everybody? He will have to do it with 
himself soon, for there'll be no one else 
left." 

" I think you would do him a great deal 
of good," he said, looking at me; "you 
are so frank and outspoken/' 
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"Oh, I daxesay we should quarrel like 
the Kilkenny cats," I said, laughing ; " only, 
in our instance, there would be no tale even 
left to tell ; " and I indulge in a fit of 
merriment at my own joke, which only 
brings the faintest quiver of a smile to the 
lips of my two companions. 

" Our roads diverge here," he remarked 
presently, and the announcement brought 
us all to a standstill. " I — I am thankful 
for the accident which gave me the op- 
portunity of seeing you again, Miss 
St. Quentin" (he quite ignored me). "I 
wish I might believe you would reconsider 
your determination." 

"I cannot," she said firmly; "I shall 
never forget your grandfather's words, and 
to do behind his back what he has for- 
bidden, must surely appear an ignoble 
proceeding to you." 

He winced at her calm direct words. 
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" You are right, no doubt," he said ; " but 
it seema hard." 

She smiled with the most serene un- 
consciousness. *' Hard ! Why we are not 
even firiends, You have only seen me 
three times." 

*' Four," he corrected. " You see I have 
a better memory than you, But my life 
holds so few pleasures, it is easy to reckon 
them up." 

" What has become of your creeds and 
philosophies ? " she asked cooUy. "You 
told me they defied all lesser vanities — 
even earthly happiness, to rival them." 

"Yes," he said simply; "but that was 
before I knew what earthly happiness might 



mean/' 



It was as good aa a proposal really ; and 
I standing there all the time, engrossed 
in the study of a wild wood-flower, 
which. took eyes and eaxs away &om 
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them! But I don't believe they were a 
bit gratefoL 

I think his last words brought some 
touch of consciousness even to her innocent 
mind, for her face looked disturbed, and 
her eyes drooped. There was a little em- 
barrassed silence which I could have put 
an end to if I had liked, but their in- 
gratitude did not deserve it. Fragoletta 
recovered herself at last, and held her 
hand shyly out. 

"We might have been friends had not 
circumstances been against us,'' she said. 
" As it is, please let us say good-bye, and 
part. I could not, indeed I could not 
help you to deceive your grandfather." 

" And will you. never speak to me when 
we meet?" he sighed, growing very pale 
— Bo pale that I felt downright sorry for 
him, and angry with. that cold little 
prude. 
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She looked embarrassed. 

** It is hard to dedde,'' ahe answered at 
last. '' I do not want to be rude ; but 
you, oh surely you must know whether 
it is right to continue an acquaintance 
that has been forbidden!'' 

"My firiend is very straight-laced," I 
interposed ; ^' and if ahe thinks a thing is 
right she wiU stick to it through thick 
and thin." 

He sighed. 

"I must accept your decision then/' he 
said gloomily ; '* my only hope is that 
circumstances will not always be against 
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Then he shook hands with us both, 
raised his hat, and departed. 

'* Oh Fragoletta 1 " I cried, as I saw his 
figure rapidly vanishing in the distance, 
"how could you be so unkind? Poor 
Pyramus will break his heart.*' 
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" Please don't talk so foolishly, Clarice," 
Bhe said entreatingly ; "you know I have 
only done what is right." 

" Eight 1 " I exclaimed with lofty scom ; 
"the idea of stopping the growth of such 
a pretty idyllic romance, simply because 
it was right 1 My dear, how I pity your 
lovers ! " 

She coloured rosily. 

" I don't want any ; I hope I shall never 
have any," she said passionately. " When 
I think of axt alone, I am happy. What 
have men ever done to those they love 
save spoil their lives ? I am not thankless 
or indiflFerent, but I do not want any such 
thought to approach me. I have lost the 
most faithful and tender love I shall ever 
know, and I doubt if I shall ever be light 
of heart, or glad, as I was then. But when 
you speak of love so lightly, Clarice, it 
hurts me. I do not desire it; not in the 
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^I cstamly do mit;' I answCTed, woiidep* 
ing whj ia Tcace gceir ao Kopdese^ Iier 
£k8 ao sad. ^I take Ií& ^ÍLtïf ; befiere 
mBy áesLr, ife is tíie wisesfr way-; and as 
fi3fr loTe — well — ^I lunre Iiad ao nmdi, and 
esteemed ít so Ëttle, tíiat reaHy a lieait 
more or less does not seem of nmeh accoant 
to me: Men soon get orer their £uicíes, 
only Fyramns is yoong and rmnantic, and 
there is something about you that a yoimg 
lover wonld idealise — that he might not 
easily forget." 

"Oh no/' she said htirriedly, while the 
hot pained colonr rose to her cheeks again ; 
"I am not worth remembering. He 
cannot think of me in — ^in that way/' 

" Indeed, I am very much mistaken if 
he thinks of you in any other/' I said. 

But she was silent 
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So, after all, the romance looks less 
promising than I imagined. 

Fragoletta is really most provoking. The 
idea of a little minx of sixteen (she wiU 
be seventeen next month, though) acting 
in such a very decorous uncompromising 
manner I I thought she would like a little 
bit of fun like other girls ; but no, those 
great serious eyes of hers look straigbt 
through at right or wrong, and no sophis- 
tries can dim them or make them turn 
aside. 

If ever this girl does love, it will be 
life or death to her. I promise myself an 
interesting history when she falls a victim 
to the tender passion. I shall post up 
the entries in my joumal with most scru- 
pulous exactness, if only to have that 
episode led up to, and inscribed in it. 
What fun, when we are quite old women, 
to read this book, and Bea our youth before 
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us once more ! — ^that is to say, if we eyer 
become old women. 

Fragoletta is just one of those " whom 
the gods love die young" sort of girls. 
She lives in a sort of isolation, the result 
of her own dreamy fancies, and that 
curíous imyouthfuhiess which sets her 
apart from girlhood's frivolities and Ught- 
heaitedness. 

I suppose her great sorrow is in some 
measure accountable for this. She loved 
her father so very dearly — she was so 
much his companion and friend, that his 
death must have been a terrible blow. It 
is curious with what reverence and pride 
she enshrines his memory. He seems her 
beau-ideal of all that is high, and noble, 
and perfect in man I 

He must have been a very different 
sort of father to mine. He is a fine 
breezy old gentleman, who kept us in 
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Bubjection in eaxly youtli by the constant 
enforcing of the wise king's principle, 
"Spare tlie rod and spoil the childl" 
There certainly was no spoiling of us, 
though I doubt whether the great prin- 
ciple has tumed us out very much better 
than other families who have been spared 
its forcible demonstration. 

My brothers are fairly emancipated 
from the Home Eule, but Valerie and 
I and our two younger sisters have 
quite enough of it ; in fact I believe the 
boys' share is kindly made over to us, 
for time often hangs heavily on the 
worthy old gentleman's hands, and he 
employs his leisure in routing us up out 
of our hiding-places and giving us lectures 
an hour long on the idleness, uselessness, 
and frivolity of maidenhood. No wonder 
that Valerie and I have made up our 
minds to escape from this bondage at the 
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eadiefit opportonity. Bot Yalerie declareB 
I have baselj deserted my colours smce 
I refiased the gouty old earL To think 
I might have been Countess of Medean 
by tliis time ! Ah, Uarry, you have 
much to answer for. Can a lifetime of 
devotion be too high a payment for the 
sacrifice I have made? 



CHAPTER IV. 

A WBDDING m PROSPEOT. 

I OAME to stay with Aunt Isabel for a 
month or two. It is now January, and 
I am still here. Poor auntie fell very 
ill, and all through the long cold winter 
months I stayed to nurse her^ and the 
people at home had no objection to my 
doing so — being, in fact, in a state of 
jubilant gratifícation, for Yalerie has at 
last succeeded in maJdng a great conquest. 
From all accounts I don^t think much 
of the young man; even his jvwrvoéés 
description is not flattering ; and he haa 
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red hairl But to counterbalaiice tliat 
defect he has a large rent-roll, a free 
and unencumbered property in Hereford- 
shire, a town-house, and rejoices in the 
name of Sir Richard Daventry. "Lady 
Daventry ! " It really doesn't sound half 
bad. Valerie says she is very glad I am 
not at home, as I should be sure to laugh 
at him and torment her. She says, too 
(that is rather mean of her, I think), 
that I should very likely step in and 
bewUder the poor young man into that 
doubtful state of "how happy could I 
be with either," as I have had such a 
knack of doing with her other admirers. 
However, this one is safely caught, and 
they are to be married in March. It is 
now the middle of January, so Ít won't 
be a very long engagement. The head 
of the fámily is in a state of gracious 
honhomie. Faucy that I The trousseau 
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i8 to be ungrudgingly paid for. Wonder 
on wonders I Everything is to be done 
in the most approved and orthodox fashion, 
and I am to be sure and come home in 
time to choose the bridesmaids' dresses ! 
Won't I just I 

A happy thought has just struck me. 
I will insist on Fragoletta coming too, 
and swelling the bridal cortêge, as The 
Court Journal says. I am sure a touch 
of gaiety would do her good. Besides, 
her picture wiU be finished by that time. 
She is actually going to send it up for 
the Academy 1 I have been doing 
model for her lately, though she cooUy 
told me she was going to idealise my face 
— it wanted soul and feeh'ngl I have 
not seen her picture for a long time. 
She wants me to wait till it is quite 
finished. 

The romance came to an abrupt con- 

YOL.n. p 
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dusion. One moming we were startled 
by hearing that yoiing Brooklyn had left 
the Hall and gone up to London. Since 
that day his fate is a sealed book to xis. 
As for the old man, I have caiight sight 
of him onee or twice, and he looks more 
grimy and homble than ever. People 
say he is fast going out of his mind. 

January 16th. — .... I was pottering 
about in the grounds this moming, revel- 
ling in the cool soft wind and the 
beautiful sunshine, actually trying to per- 
suade myself that the crocuses in the 
dark-brown borders were pushing their 
way through the earth. I was surprised 
to hear the sound of wheels — still more 
surprised to see the Wyefield carriage 
coming up the drive, and Fragoletta and 
her aunts alighting from it. 

I rushed back to the house immediately, 
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and found them aU in the moming.room 

/itli Aunt Isabel. After the usual greet- 

ings I drew Fragoletta aside, and com- 

municated to her my plan of taking her 

back to London with me when I went. 

"And the Academy opens in May, you 
know," I said to her joyfully; "and as 
the wedding won't be till the very end 
of March, that will just give you a nice 
two months' visit. Should you like it ? " 

" Very much ! " she said, in that soffc 
voice of hers that no excitement seems 
ever to make eager. "But " 

" I will have no ^ buta,' " I said peremp- 
torily. "I have set my heart upon your 
coming, and come you must." 

'* If Aunt Charlotte does not object." 

"A fig for Aunt Charlotte and her 
objections!" I cried. "I shall soon de- 
molish them like so many nine-pins." 

And without wasting time on more 

F 2 
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words I marched over to the citadel and 
fairly took it by storm, so that, after a 
quarter-of-an-hour's argument and dis- 
cussion, she gave in and I was trium- 
phant. 

«Tou look as lugubrious aa the man 
who said ^Life would be endurable but 
for its pleasures/" I said, laughing, to 
Fragoletta, as we went down to the 
carriage after luncheon. 

"I am very pleased to go," she said 
quickly ; " and I think it is most kind 
and good of you to wish to give me such 
a pleasure ; I do, indeed." 

"Then why the gloom on that fair 
brow ? " I asked theatrically. 

" Was it gloomy ? " she said with a faint 
smile. 

"Well, graver than the occasion war- 
ranted. Fragoletta, when I was your 
age, I would have run and jumped, and 
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screamed with delight at the prospect of 
a London season." 

**But you do not expect me to do 
that ? " 

"No/' I said, looking at the thoughtful 
calmness of her face. **It would be in- 
compatible with that devotion to art 
which is to fill and satisfy your whole 
life." 

"You are laughing at me," she said, 
looking up at my face. 

"No, my dear," I said; "I was only 
wondering who will overthrow that devo- 
tion and raise another altar where your 
heart will worship." 

She flushed so strangely that I was 
surprised, accustomed as I had become to 
see the blood fly into that pale, clear, 
creamy skin, which of jlate had lost all 
the sallowness of delicate healtL 

" That will never be," she said hurriedly, 
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and with a Uttle sharp catcliiiig of hcr 
breath. 

"We shall see," I answered oracularly. 
*' By-the-bye, I have not told you my 
last and best piece of news. Who 
do you think is coming home from 
India?" 

She grew so deadly pale that I stared at 
her in amazement. 

"Not Major " she began, recover- 

ing herself by a great effort, and fixing 
her eyes on me with all her heart in their 
eager bewildered gaze. 

"Yes," I said gleefully. "Major — ^for 
he is major now — ^Major Eoss — my Harry, 
dear ! There have been some steps, or 
promotions, owing to this war, and he 
is no longer a captain, and he will be 
here in April or May. Isn't that de- 
Ughtful ? " 

" Tes," she said, turning her head away. 
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" I am 80 glad, so very glad, for your sake, 
How happy you must be ! " 

" Happy ! " I exclaimed rapturously. 
"I should think I wasl Why, I haven't 
known what to do with myself this mom- 
ing since I had the letter.* I have been 
quite wild 1 " 

We were close to the carriage now, 
and the good old ladies were chatting 
away to Aunt Isabel. Fragoletta put 
her hand on my arm. It actually 
trembled. 

"Tou said something about — about 
steps,*' she faltered. " Is it — I mean, how 
have they been gained?" 

"Oh, through death, I suppose," I 
answered carelessly. 

How could I be sorry for what was 
Harry's gain ? 

''Deathsl Whose?" 

I was so startled by her white face, and 
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the agony of dread in lier eyes, that I 
could only stare at her. 

"Well, what frightens you?" I said 
wonderingly. "Ton don't know anybody 
out there." 

Then a light dawned upon me. Why, 
how foolish, how blind, how obtuse I 
had been! I seized her hands and 
looked down into her pale and troubled 
face. 

"Did you think Harry was promoted 
owing to Major Eaybume's death V I 
said. "Did I not tell you he has been 
promoted too ? They speak so highly of 
his bravery, Harry says. He is Colonel 
Eaybume now." 

The revulsion of feeling was so great 
that blinder eyes than mine could have 
read the poor child's secret Her eyes 
fiUed with great tears, her lips quivered and 
trembled. She snatched her hands from 
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mine, and covered her face with them. 
But I saw the shamed crimson creeping 
to her very brow, and I knew the truth 
at last 

Astonishment robbed me of speech. I 
saw her get into the carriage, and heard 
the interchange of farewells, and I believe I 
answered them too in some dim mechanical 
fashion ; but all the time I was saying to 
myself, over and over again : 
" So it is he whom she loves 1 " 
Alas for the romance 1 What will be- 
come of it now ? 

March Ist. — I have not written any- 
thing in my journal for a long time, but 
I am going to resume my habit now. As 
this is the first day of a new month, I 
feel it is a suitable and becoming oppor- 
tunity to make a good resolution and 
keep it. 
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We axrived in Berkeley Square, where 
my parental domieile is situated, last 
evening, and Fragoletta was introduced to 
them all. The sight of such a large family 
seemed rather to surprise her, especially 
when, after dinner, we all congregated to- 
gether in our own particular "den,** to 
retail the various occurrences that had 
taken place during my absence. We were 
not wanted in the drawing-room till nine, 
for our father had some old fogies to talk 
politics with in the dining-room, and 
mamma was sure to be do2dng over a 
novel, and from time immemorial it had 
been our custom to meet in "the den" at 
this hour whenever it was possible to 
do so. 

We had disposed ourselves in such 
various attitudes as seemed to us best, but 
Fragoletta, being a visitor, was installed 
in the one armchair we ^possessed. 
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A bright fire bumt in the grate, the 
curtains were drawn, and the room looked 
really very cosy and snug. 

"After all, it is nice to be home," I 
said, drawing my cliair near to Valerie, 
and slipping my hand into her warm soft 
dasp. "And so you are really engaged^ 
young woman? How do you feel? Any 
different ? " 

" Don't you see how she has aged," put 
in Grey (my eldest brother, at home on 
leave from Aldershot). "I saw a gray 
hair in her head only this moming. 
When you see him, my dear, you'U wonder 
she has not * turned all white in a single 
night,' like the being immortalised in that 
poem. I forget the author, and I forget 
the rest of the verses, but the quotation 
is all right." 

"Now that will do,*' exclaimed Valerie, 
laughing; "he is my property, and I 
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won't have hiin abused. After all, it's 
much better to marry an ugly man — 
one needn't be jealous or afraid of other 
women faUing in love with him." 

" * Sweet are the uses of adversity/ " 
quoted Grey, whose love of teasing had by 
no means ceased with his approach to 
manhood. 

"I had better marry an ugly girl on 
the same principle," answered Cecil (the 
youngest brother, a youth of great beauty, 
who had just obtained a berth in the 
Foreign Ofl&ce, and thought no small beer 
of himself in consequence). 

"Yes, if you can find one to have 
you," I answered. " Why, even ugly girk 
can't stand conceit. For my part, I would 
sooner marry a man as ugly as sin, than a 
* curled darling ' of the stamp you imitate 
so religiously.'* 

A Daniel come to judgment,'' laughed 
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Grey. " Pray, Miss Clany, where is 
your pretty fair share of that same 
quality gone to? Have you left it at 
Woodfield ? " 

"Tes, I made a present of it to Uncle 
George when I left.'* 

" And how is the interesting vicar ? " 
persisted Grey. 

I grew scarlet. 

"He is quite well," I said shortly. 

"And our dear nephew, our adopted 
son," persisted the youth, folding his 
hands and glancing sanctimoniously up at 
the ceiling. "He also, I trust, enjoys 
good health. He has not been wounded 
in battle, or become a victim to malaria, 
or married a Begum, has he ? '' 

My sense of the ludicrous overcame my 
wrath at this juncture, and I laughed 
outright in concert with the rest of the 
group. The give-and-take system of busi- 
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ness had long been established between 
us, and it does not do to allow each other 
the pleasure of perceiving that ** the shafts 
at random sent" have been fortunate 
enough to find a target. 

''Did you have any fun down there 
this time ? " asked sixteen-year-old Lottie. 
**Any balls or dances?'' 

" No," I said. " Tou forget Aunt Isabel 
was ill all the winter." 

"And how do you like Leathorpe, 
Miss St. Quentin ? " asked Grey politely, 
as he remembered the fact of our visitor's 
presence, and turned his attention to her. 

"Very much," she said readily. "At 
least, since Clarice has been there; she 
keeps us all alive." 

"I daresay she does," he answered; 
"she always had a pretty good knack 
that way. Did you miss the govemor, 
Clarry ? " 
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'' Indeed I did/' I said, laughing. " But 
it was a loss for which I was speedily 
consoled How has he been, by-the- 
way?" 

" Not so nice and breezy as usual. The 
fact of having a daughter about to be * my 
lady,' acts like a sop to Cerberus, and when 
he begins to bark, we throw it at him 
instantly." 

" Poor Valerie ! " I said, looking up at 
her beautiful laughing face, "and youVe 
really made up your mind at last ! " 

"If she'd had a chance of making it 
up before, she'd not have waited for 
Sir Eedhead,'' remarked Cecil coolly. 

"A lot you know about her chances 
— or mine either ! " I retorted scorn- 
fuUy. 

**0h no, we never mention them," said 
Grey, "nor Lottie's either — nor Mina's — 
poor little Mina 1 We are very like the 
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'modest violets/ we are, and ^hang our 
heads and bend our stalks with every 
wish to hide from view.' Such is our 
amiable weakness as a famUy ; though un- 
beknown to the many, it is respected and 
valued as a virtue by the few ! " 

"You really are too absurd," I said. 
"I thought, now you were growing up 
to years of discretion, you would have 
more sense ! " 

" * When the wine's in the wit's out/ 
For wine, read Olarice, and solve the pro- 
blem," retorted Grey, rising to get a 
light for his cigar. "My dear chíld, I 
always suit my manners to my company.'' 

"You are impressing Fragoletta with 
a favourable opinion of the youthful 
members of our British Army," I said 
scornfully. 

"Your finend has doubtless been told 
by you that she must take us as we are. 
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This is the green-room of our private life. 
Here we divest ourselves of paint, and 
powder, and trappings, and appear our 
simple homely selves. If Miss St. Quentin 
prefers ns in our artifícial condition, she 
knows where to find us." 

"I prefer you in the natural one, I 
am afraid," laughed Fragoletta merrily. 
'^I had no idea you could talk so much, 
for one thing. You were all so quiet at 
dinner." 

" Yes ; for our Ancient Mariner had fixed 
us with his *glittering eye,'" said Grey 
solemnly. " You, perhaps, did not observe 
that peculiarity of his. Ah, you will be 
initiated into it before long." 

" Don't imagine father is quite such an 
ogre," I said to Fragoletta ; " Grey always 
exaggerates everything ! " 

" Except his own exceUence," calmly put 
in that incorrigible youth. 

VOL. n. G 
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"But, like good wine, that needs no 
busL" 

"We certainly are remarkably modest 
in our opinions of our own merits," said 
Valerie. 

" As for you, my dear/' said Grey, " your 
diet at present consists of sugar. When 
you have had a surfeit of sweets, come 
to me. I will add the judicious drops of 
acid that shall preserve you from the cloying 
and satiating effect of such unwholesome 
food." 

"I should know better than to come 
to you for anything except impudence,'' 
she retorted. 

" Hark I there is a knock at the door,'* 
said Lottie, springing up. 

"Look at Val — celestial rosy-red, as 
is her beloved one's hairl'' said Cecil 
mischievously. 

" Enter — a lover ! " cried Grey theatij. 
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cally, as the door was opened, and my 
fature brother - in - law appeared in the 
entrance. 

" Valerie is quite well ; we have taken 
every care of her, Sir Richard," said that 
incorrigible Grey ; *' and as the eldest 
member of the family, allow me to 
present you with another prospective sister- 
in-law. You see, the cry is, *Still they 
comel'" 

. " And is this another sister ? '' asked Sir 
Eichard, as, after shaking hands with me, 
he noticed Fragoletta. 

" Oh no — that is a friend of mine,'* 
I said — "Miss St. Quentin" (he bowed). 
** I have brought her up from the country," 
I continued. " She is going to have a 
peep at town life and gaiety." 

"As exemplified by a wedding," said 
Grey, sotto voce. 

I glanced warningly at him. 

o 2 
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"Is it not time to go to the drawing- 
room ? " I asked. 

" I am afraid it is," answered Sir Eichard, 
with a good-humoured smile. " It really 
seems a pity to disturb you all — you 
look so comfortable — but your mother 
sent me with a message to that eflfect." 

"And it leaves us no choice but to 
obey," I remarked ruefuUy; and two 
by two we filed out of our " den," 
leaving the lovers considerately to the 
last. 



OHAPTER V. 



IN THE ROW. 



Maeoh 2nd. — ^The Jiancê is not a bad 
sort of fellow after all. He is generosity 
itself for one thing, and affcer the way we 
have been screwed and pinched all our 
lives we can appreciate that trait in a man's 
character most heartily. 

He and Valerie seem to get on very well. 
I really don't see why they shouldn't make 
a very happy couple. She went out riding 
in the Bow with him this moming, and 
Pragoletta and I, and Grey, followed on 
foot later. It was a lovely moming, mild 
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as spring, and sweet with cool air and 
living sunshine. The Kow was tolerably 
well filled, though the season had scarcely 
commenced; and it amused me to see 
Fragoletta's wondering eyes as we passed 
group after group — aristocratic, plutocratic, 
plebeian, as the case might be ; for if 
there is one place where one sees a more 
incongruous mixture of ranks and classes 
than another, it is our famous English 
Eow. 

Fragoletta herself was looking very 
sweet. She was dressed in black velvet, 
with some rich old lace at her throat, and a 
bunch of lilies-of-the-valley nestling in 
the soft folds. I never saw a girl so altered 
as she is. She has grown taller, though 
she wiU never be anything but petite, and 
her skin, that I thought so dark and sallow 
once, has now only that clear creamy pallor 
which shows every flush of colour and 
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emotion. Her eyes were always beautiful. 
Valerie says they would make even a plain 
girl lovely, and Fragoletta is decidedly not 
that. I saw many people look at her ; but 
sbe seemed quite unconscious that she waa 
attracting attention. The scene was new 
and strange, and she was taking it aU in 
with that absorbing interest which she 
seems to feel for life in its various phases. 
Probably she saw things that I never saw 
or dreamt of, and idealised faces that, for 
all their loveliness, I knew to be but whited 
sepulchres. But I was not going to disturb 
her illusions. 

We girls of the nineteenth century 
may be fast and go-ahead, but that is 
the fault of the age we live in, the 
Kves we lead, the daily literature we 
peruse; and, fast as we are, I think 
there is not one of us who does not 
reverence innocence and purity of mind 
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when it does exist, and who would not 
shrink from destroying it by any word or 
deed. 

Therefore, when Fragoletta went ojff into 
raptures over the lovely Lady Hilda 
D'Aubigné, and said her face was like 
an angel's, I did not enlighten her as to 
the numerous "affairs" that angelic lady 
had had during her two seasons, or how the 
united intercession of all her relatives and 
friends had been barely sufficient to keep 
her husband from exposing her in the 
Divorce Court. 

" And is she married ? " asked my little 
friend in astonishment ; " she looks so 
young — such a girl ! " 

"Yes, she has been married two years," 
I answered. 

*'And that handsome man bending 
over her so admiringly is her husband, I 
suppose ? '* 
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Grey gave a slight guffaw, but I glanced 
wamingly at him. 

" No/' I said, " her husband is away in 
Norway — at present/' 

" Oh," said Fragoletta in surprise ; " then 
that man must have been her brother, or 
some relation ? " 

"German cousin, I beUeve," said Grey 
coolly : " there are plenty of them about." 

"And who is that magnificent-looking 
personage?" she asked eagerly, as a tall 
imposing figure in velvet and sables passed 
us. " Some great lady ? " 
. ** She is an actress," said Grey. " You 
would think her a duchess, at least, 
wouldn't you ? Unfortunately our aristo- 
crats don't always look what they are." 

"There comes Val," I said presently. 
" She sees us ; she is stopping. Let us go 
and speak to her." 

The riders drew up close to the railings. 
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and we stood cliatting there for some 
moments. 

Valerie always looks lovely on horseback, 
and hevjiancé's hair does not seem quite so 
red wlien he has his hat on. 

"What a lot of people there are here 
to-day/' said Sir Eichard. (Val calls him 
Dick ; I think I must do the same.) 
Have you seen anyone you know ? " 

"Lots/' I answered comprehensively. 

What a needless question to askl Do 
you forget I have been out three seasons ? " 

"Have you, indeed? You see I have 
not heard much about you yet. Our 
acquaintance only dates from yesterday. 
Have you seen the new beauty of the 
season ? " 

" No ; who is she ? " I asked eagerly. 

"A Miss Warwick. They say she is 
perfection. I haven't seen her yet. They 
talk of her at the clubs ; but her people are 
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not going to cheapen her attractions by 
letting her be seen too often." 

" Tou have not seen anything like this 
before, have you ? " asked Valerie of 
Fragoletta. 

" No ; it is very amusing/' she says, 
lifting her great eyes admiringly to Val's 
face. 

What a worshipper of beauty this 
girl is ! 

"Amusingl I find it deuced slow/' 
muttered Grey. ^* I shouldn't mind if I 
was mounted, but pottering about in this 
feaHon isn't in my Hne at alL" 

" I think you are very rude," remarked 
Val. "Miss St. Quentin won't have a 
favourable opinion of the manners of 
young England from the specimen you have 
given her." 

" Miss St. Quentin is doubtless as tired 
as I am," he said, " only politeness forbids 
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her confessing it. The Eow is a treadmill 
that only those who are in the prison- 
house of fashion make a pretence of 
enjoying." 

"Fragoletta," I exdaimed suddenly, "look 
there ! " 

She started and looked round. 

A young man was hurrying past the 
crowd of fashionable loungers — a young 
man, shabby as to dress, indifferent enough 
in appearance ; but his eyes fell on the giiYa 
face, and his own changed immediately. 

In a moment he was at her side. 

" You here I '' he cried breathlessly. 

She had flushed to her very brow in her 
usual foolish fashion. 

I tremble when I think how many people 
those blushes may mislead. 

"Yes," she said at last, when he had 
dropped her hand, and stood gazing at her 
as if utterly oblivious of time, place, and 
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surroundings. "I came up to London 
yesterday. I am staying with Miss 
Norburton." 

"Tou have forgotten me, I suppose, 
Mr. Brooklyn ? " I remarked coolly. 

He turned at once. 

" I beg your pardon," he stammered ; " I 
was so utterly astonished." 

" We heard you had come up to London," 
I said affably. " Do you make a long stay 
here ? " 

" For good, I believe," he answered. " I 
— I have left Leathorpe.'' 

" Did you also receive sentence of banish- 
ment ? '* I said, laughing. " Why, who will 
your grandfather have left to quarrel 

with ? " 

"I could not bear the idleness, the de- 
pendence," he said, with a timid glance at 
Fragoletta. "I thought I would try what 
I could do for myself." 
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"And have you succeeded?" I asked, 
with some curiosity. 

" Yes, tolerably. I have taken to litera- 
ture. I write for newspapers and magazines 
— ^in fact, anything that I can get." 

" But that is not very lucrative, is it ? '' I 
asked in surprise. 

"No," he said, colouring; "but every- 
thing must have a beginning. Perhaps 
some day I shall make a name — ^who 
knows ? " 

" And be a celebrated author," interposed 
Fragoletta. " I hope you will succeed. It 
is a noble ambition." 

His eyes spoke his thanks so eloquently 
that I really grew quite uncomfortable. 
How Grey would quiz us about our country 
friend, I thought. He looked so shabby 
and so poor, but his face was handsomer 
than ever. It had acquired a manliness — a 
purpose, so to speak — that took away from 
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the somewliat eflfeminate character of its 
beauty. 

"You must come and see us," I said 
hastily. ''This is my brother," introducing 
Grey, who bowed somewhat coldly. '' We 
live at 16, Berkeley Square. I am sure 
mamma will be pleased to make your 
acquaintance." 

*' Thank you,'* he said eagerly ; *^ you 
are very kind. I shall be most happy to 
come.'' 

He looked at Fragoletta as he spoke. 
Her eyes were on the ground. It was 
impossible to tell whether she was pleased 
or the reverse. 

""Well, good-bye for the present," I 
said, seeing he made no effort to move 
on. 

I held out my hand, and he shook it; 
Fragoletta did the same, but in an em- 
barrassed uncomfortable way, unlike her 
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usual calm self-possession. Grey bowed, 
and then U It o.. ^ l partíng 
nod to Val and Dick, who cantered oflf 
together. 

" I don't think much of your friend," said 
Grey superciliously. " Where did you pick 
himup?'' 

'^He is Fragoletta's friend/' I said, laugh- 
ing. "He is— or rather was, her neaxest 
neighbour. I believe it is entirely owing 
to her counsel and direction that he has 
asserted his independence, and come up 
here to earn his bread. Poor fellow!'' 

"Oh Clarice, don't 1 " exclaimed Fragoletta 
eamestly. " You know it is not true ! " 

**It looks remarkably like it," I said. 
*^Your words took speedy ejffect, at all 
events." 

"He looks rather out at elbows," said 
Grey. " I hope he will have a decent coat 
on when he calls." 
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Fragoletta tumed quickly on him. 

** Is the coat of more importance in your 
mind than the wearer?'' she asked scom- 
fuUy. ^'Were he in rags he would be a 
gentleman stilL'' 

" Yes, of course I know," stammered Grey, 
looking rather foolish. ^^ I did not mean 
anything disparaging to your friend. only 
the govemor's awfuUy particular, and " 

"Then your sister should not have 
invited him,'' she said coldly. 

"Grey, how can you be so foolish?" I 
interposed. " Mr. Brooklyn comes of a good 
old family, and he is heir to an enormous 
property. What he may choose to do now 
does not affect him socially or individually. 
I am Burprised you can be so snobbish." 

He darted an angry glance at me, but as 
we could not very well indulge in one of 
our quarrels in such a public position, he 
had to pocket the afifront in sulky silence. 

VOL. n. H 
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His ill-temper, however, spoiled our mom- 
ing, for Fragoletta looked disturbed and 
imcomfortable, and I could not make her 
laugh and talk as I wished. 

How tiresome these boys are, to be sure, 
with their airs and nonsense! 

We went home to luncheon. Then 
foUowed an affcemoon of shopping, which 
seemed a species of martyrdom to Frago- 
letta. 

A few people dropped in to five-o'clock 
tea to congratulate Val, and hear about the 
wedding. Dick did not tum up tiU dinner- 
time ; he was to accompany us to the 
theatre afterwards, and that being over, '' to 
home and to bedde," d la Pepys. 

Sunday, March 5th. — ^Every day I have 
been expecting to hear that young Brooklyn 
has caUed, but he was not, apparently, in 
such a hurry to accept my invitation a3 
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I had been to give it. However, this after- 
noon he did tum up. I was so glad. I 
had been sitting over the fire shivering 
and yawning altemately, for our erratic 
climate has thought better of its good- 
nature, and the last few days have been 
cold, bleak, and windy, and altogether 
borrible. 

Grey need not have been alarmed about 
the coat, for the young fellow looked very 
nice, and I was glad to perceive that his 
lameness seemed much better. My modest 
violet of a friend welcomed him very 
cordially, and he stayed half-an-hour^ 
cbatting with us both. Then mamma came 
in, and I introduced him, and to my surprise 
she invited him to a little party we are 
having next Thursday. He accepted at 
once, and without any mauvaise honte. I 
wás surprised. Surely he can't dance at 
ftll, and it will be very slow for him. Ob, 
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but I suppose he will be content to gaze at 
his idol ! 

Truly a man in love is an object of 
compassion. 

" What do you think now, my dear ? " I 
asked Fragoletta after he had gone. 

We were sitting alone together, mamma 
having retired to her boudoir, and Dick 
and Val to some other region. Grey was 
out, and the young fry were amusing 
themselves in " the den." 

"What do you think of my prophecy 
now VI continued. " Isn't Pyramus coming 
out strong ? " 

"Do you think so, really — ^really?" she 
asked, in the utmost distress. 

'*Don't youl" I said, laughing at her 
eamestness. 

** Oh, I hope not. I am sure it cannot 
be what you say," she went on rapidly. 
'^Naturally he would like to come and 
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see UB« because he knows hardly anyone 
in London^ and it is veiy lonely hjBie. But 
thatisall!" 

"It will not be all very long/' I said 
oracularly. *'What should you do if he 
proposed ? " 

She flushed crimson, as if I had said 
Bomething very dreadful. 

"He would not — he could notl" she 
said in great agitation. ^^Such an idea 
would not enter his head." 

"It has not only entered it, but taken 
such deep root there that he is working 
and living up to it alone," I said quietly. 
"The poor boy is over head and ears in 
love with you, my dear. If you don't 
care for him, let him see it as soon and as 
mercifully as you can. You are no mere 
abstract form of worship to him, but the 
embodiment of a poetic ideal. Do not his 
poems tell you that? Half their beauty 
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spriugs from the melanclioly of an uncertain 
and absorbing passion, and you have inspired 
it!" 

"He is very clever," she said sadly, as 
she glanced at the magazines on the table 
by her side. " I had no idea he could 
write 80 beautifuUy." 

" Or that you could inspire such senti- 
ments ? " I asked, wondering how one could 
be so wise and yet so ignorant as this ^l 
was. 

" I have told you before," she said sadly, 
"that of love and lovers I cannot think 
in your light and careless fashion. If 
I could go through life without either I 
would ; for love is cruel often, and curses 
more than it blesses." 

**No you would not," I said gravely. 
"No woman would. It is against nature 
— against the very core and essence of our 
beiug. And if love be cruel, as you say^ 
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and Btabfl the heaxt that once it blessed-^ 
^eilf we weep — and moum a little, and 
then — ^forget'' 

^''Forgetr* she said sadly. "Is that 
«ocasyathing?" 

**To most women, yes," I answered, 
wondering a little why I had found it so 
hard, despite my volatile and capricious 
temperament. 

**I should not be one of those," she 
mid^ the thoughtful calmness of her face 
changing to a tremulous and eager 
longing. 

And I, remembering my discovery, knew 
that she was right — that her heart held 
a grand and patient faithfulness I could 
not fathom or understand, and that, little 
as she thought of love, she yet had 
leamt the very core and centre of its 
teaching — fidelity. 

I never mentioned his name, nor did 
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ahe. I doubt even if she knew that I 
had guessed her secret At times I felt 
so sorry for her ; for what could her love 
bring save only suffering to herself? It 
never seemed possible that he could care 
for her with all that difference in their 
years. And how could an empty feeling 
satisfy her heart and its passionate capadty 
for loving ? 

Art would not content her always. The 
abstract beauty she saw and worshipped 
in the world around would not fill her 
soul with the warmth of human love. 
She would pass from youth to woman- 
hood, missing all the time a certain 
fulness and content that could only come 
with the smile and the kiss of a lover. 
It was not natural to her^ nor indeed 
to any woman; and it seemed to set 
her apart in an isolation which I would 
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have gladly altered had it been in my 
power. But I knew it was not, and I 
felt 80 sure that of love for her ^ had 
never thought. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE BOMANCE PBOGBESSES. 

Máboe 9th. — Our dance last night was 
very pleasant. We were only thirty alto- 
gether. We had music first, and Prago- 
letta electrified them all with her singing. 
In deference to our wishes she had laid 
aside her black dress, and wore white with 
knots of black ribbon here and there. 

I cannot describe how she looked. I 
suppose no one would have called her 
beautiful, but there was something about 
her which made us all look commonplace 
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in our Batins and laces and fripperíes, and 
there was a calm composure in her manner 
quite diflferent to the flattered vanity and 
ezcitement of most dêbutantes. 

Fyramus came of course ; he had eyes 
and ears for no one else but her. He did 
not dance at all (of course he could not, 
owing to his lameness), but he watched her 
with an absorbed and intent interest that 
carried its own meaning to more than one 
of those around. 

" So your little friend has a lover ? " my 
mother said to me. " It would be a good 
match for her, would it not ? " 

"I believe so," I said, "unless he has 
quarrelled with his grandfather. He is the 
heir of Leathorpe Hall, and according to 
rumour, the old squire has saved up no end 
of money." 

" But has he quarrelled with him ? " she 
asked. ^^lt seems odd that he should be 
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now working for his bread if he has such 
an heirship before him.'' 

" Oh, what does it matter ? " I said im- 
patiently. "If he is as rich as Croesns 
it won't make any difference to Fragoletta. 
She will never have him." 

" And why ? " exclaimed mamma, raising 
her gentle eyes in astonishment to mj face. 

''Oh, because she does not care about 
him," I said. 

" Doesn't care about him ! " she repeated 
slowly. *' Is there anyone else, then ? " 

"That is so likely," I said ironically. 
*' She is barely seventeen, and has been 
buried alive in that dull little hole, where a 
man is as wonderful a sight as an — ^an 
aloe 1 " not being able to think of anything 
very rare by way of comparison. 

"She i8 a very chaxming girl. CQaiice, 
and so accomplished 1 " 

" Accomplished I '' I exclaimed. "Wait 
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till 70U see her picture I It is wonderful. 

Tou would never believe a girl had painted 

it" 

" Does she get on well with her 

aunts ? " 

" Tes ; now she does. I don't think 

Miss St. Quentin (the eldest of the two old 

maids) cared about having her at first. 

She told Aunt Isabel it would be a great 

responsibility. Such nonsense 1 There was 

never a quieter, simpler-minded girl than 

Fragoletta." 

Tou seem very fond of her 1 " 

I am," I said heartily. " It is not often 

I take to girls ; as a rule, I dislike them ; 

but I have never met one like Fragoletta. 

I don't . believe I ever shall again." 
" She seems enjoying herself," continued 

the mother, her eyes foUowing the floating 

gracefal little figure through the mazes of 

the waltz she was dancing. 
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"I hope she does," I said. "It is her 
first experience of an English party. I 
should like it to be a pleasant one." 

Then my partner came to claim me, and 
I was whirled oiï into the throng of 
dancers. 

Later on I was sitting down in a cool 
corncr of the room, listening to the some* 
what vapid remarks of a languid youth of 
eighteen summers, who was trjring to 
impross me with an idea of his oldness, 
and failing most lamentably, when Frago- 
lotta and her Pyramus came and sat down 
close beside me. 

I got rid of my companion by a request 
for an ice, and so became an auditor of their 
tête'd'tête. 

'' So your picture is finished ? " he said 
softly. 

" Yes ; the frame is to come to-morrow. 
You may see it then," she said, the colour 
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flushing her dieeks with warmth and 
Qxdtement. 

"I shall be glad to do that," he said 
simply. **It seems wonderful to think 
those little hands can do such work I 
had no idea you were an artist." 

" I am hardly that," she answered, " save 
in love and reverence for art." 

"Does it content you — does it fill your 
life — your heart? They say, you know, 
that all artists and poets are mad, more or 
less, because they see and hear what no 
one else in the worid can." 

" I suppose they do seem mad to the 
many," she answered gravely. " It is the 
penalty they pay for the absorbing nature 
of their pursuits. The ideal they strive 
to reach is so much brighter, lovelier, more 
divine, than the real that is oflfered them." 

"Tou are so young to have thoughts 
Uke these," he said, looking at her with 
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a sort of wonder in his eyes. " Do you 
remember wlien I saw you first? I often 
tliink of it You were just holding the 
bouglis aside, and your hat had fallen off, 
and your eyes were so full of wonder, I 
thought you were a child straying into 
some new and unknown region. And when 
you spoke, how astonished I was 1 " 

" You must have thought me very odd," 
she said, laughing. 

'^lt seems a long time ago, now, and 
yet it is but a few months/' he said, 
looking at her wistfcdly ; ^' but those months 
have made a wonderful difference to you." 

" I am gkd of that/' she said, moving 
restlessly, as if the look in his eyes troubled 
her. '^I should not like to be a child 
always." 

" You are happy, are you not ? " he said 
presently. "Not so happy as when you 
were in Florence, of course; but, still 
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happier than when you came first to 
Leathorpe." 

'^I am content/' she said, flnsliing a 
little. "I suppose one is not ever really 
happy in this world; there is always 
something wanting." 

«Tes," he said, his face growing very 
pale ; " there is always something wanting, 
and all our lives we seek it, but find it 
either too late, or not at all.'' 

'' Does one never find it in time ? " she 
asked hesitatingly. 

** So rarely, that for one who makes the 
discovery a miUion fail. * Give us happi- 
ness ' has been the cry of humanity since 
the world existed; it will be its cry tiU 
the world exists no more." 

"Nay, that is too sad to believe," she 

said gently; "somewhere in every life it 

must surely be. How else could we endure 

and sufíer the burden of years ? " 

voL. n. I 
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''Because, as it eludes our grasp, we 
still pursue it. It is a will-o'-the-wisp 
tliat takes maiiy foims and shapes; for 
the young, the old, the grave, the gay, 
the student, the idler, the artist, the dÍYÍne» 
it has a different aspect; but though it 
cheats the eye, it cannot satisfy the heart. 
Perchance the poets are right who tell us 
the only portal to it is the one we are 
most loath to take — death," 

«You are enough to make anyone 
commit suicide the way you talk?" I 
exclaimed at this juncture, as I sprang up 
and confronted this horrible young cynia 
"Pray do you always entertain your 
partners in this fashion? If so, never 
ask me to dance with youl" 

" I could not do that, however much I 
wished it," he said, in that low melancholy 
voice that always made me sad to hear. 
**You forget I never dance." 
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I coloured hotly. 

*'ï beg your pardon," I said "Well, 
aftet all, there are better things in 
life than that. I don't think you miss 
mucL" 

** Nor did I,** he said sofdy, but involun- 
tarily his eyes tumed to her, "until 
to-night." 

She grew very pale, and looked appeal- 
ingly to me. I came to the rescue in my 
usual philanthropic fashion: 

*' Have you had any supper ? " I asked 
"No — then come along, I am dying for 
some. Mr. Brooklyn, you shall take us 
both." 

And during supper I took very good 

care that there should be no more talk 

of happiness being a myth, or the only 

way of reaching it being "through the 

portals of deathl" What a dreadful 

lover this young man is 1 Why, I should 
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die of £dght and low spirits if I had 
much of his conversation. I have just 
written it down as I heard it, to show 
what an odd pair they are. I could not 
talk in such fashion to anyone I know; 
and as for happiness— weU, the world is 
a nice enough place, and life has many 
pleasures, and when one is young, and 
has a fair face and plenty of lovers, why, 
what more is wanted? 

Fragoletta, of course, talks of art as a 
divine thing, and dreams of all sorts of 
impossible delights in that serious, ii^pas- 
sioned, picturesque, fanciful way of hers ; but 
I am but a commonplace mortal, and can 
do very well without such dreams. Are 
any dreams worth the fuU living reality of 
life? I think not 

The days have driffced on, and I have 
little to chronicle save the endless shop- 
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ping, the constant axrival of presents. 
We seem to be involved in clouds of 
silks and laces and haberdashery. Val 
takes it all very cooUy. Her wedding- 
dress came home last night, and we tried 
it on her in mother's dressing-room. The 
Brussels lace is a present &om an old 
aunt of the bridegroom (his only female 
relative). Val looked lovely in her glis- 
tening satin robe and filmy veil. If Dick 
oughtn't to be proud of such a wife I 
should like to know who ought 1 We 
all surround her in an admiring crowd. 
Eragoletta looks at her as if she were a 
vision from another world. She seems to 
think a sort of sacredness enfolds her in 
her new character — something that sets 
her apart from the rest of us^ and invests 
her with a species of awe. 

I think we were all a little out of 
spirits to>4iight We have never been 
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«eparated yet (till Grey got hifi oomniÍB- 
8Íon), and this first hreak*np in tíie 
family seemed rather trying. Yal ms 
quite tearful, despite her glistening fineij, 
and that serene confldonsneflB of looking 
well in it that should snpport the spirit 
of any woman. Mother had been dis* 
solving into tears at all times doring the 
day. I, not being one of the lachrymose 
order of women^ looked fairly composed, 
I flatter myself, and tried to raise the 
family spirits to their normal state. If 
I succeeded badly it was not my fault 
The bridesmaids' dresses were laid out on 
the couch — Fragoletta's, Lottie's, and mina 
Thoy were cream-colour, with touches of 
deep rich red, and we had large Bubens 
hats with deep red feathers. All the 
bridesmaids (six in number) being dark, 
except myself, I was completely in the 
minority as to choice of colour. Besides, 
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as the weather was stiU bleak and chilly, 
Val dedared we should look more com- 
fortable in a warm bright hne than in 
any pale or neutral tints. 

Altogether, I have no doubt we shall 
make a very imposing spectacle. I only 
wish Harry was here to be present (and 
take a lesson). He ought to be home 
by this time. I find by the Gazette 
that I made no mistake as to his rank. 
He really is Major Eoss now. I wonder 
how he looks, or if India has changed 
himl I do hope not, for he was one of 
the nicest fellows possible. But of course I 
should never have liked him had he not 
been so. 

The weeping and mouming ceased at 
last, and we all went into the drawing- 
room, where Dick was sitting in a fidget 
of nervousness and impatience. I do 
wonder how he wiU go through the cere* 
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mony ta-ffianow! Poor old Dickl He 
has grrea eaefai of us m loTety faracelet I 
I am g^ of that^ fat I hate lockets. 
Tal his m dbmoiid neddmee. Lacky Yal ! 
Hiziy wiU neTer be aUe to give me such 
pments» I know; but tken, on the other 
hmnd, Hmny la— <^, ten thousand times 
nioer thma Sir Bichmid DmTenmiit. Now I 
mm not gmng to wiite mny moie till I 
emn desciibe the wedding. 



CHAPTER VII. 

FOB HONOUR's SÁSE. 

Masob 29Ta — What a day 1 Bastle, 
hurry, confusion ; and, as if we had not 
enongh to do, and sufficient excitement 
to fill our minds, who should arrive, just 
affcer our retum from church, but Hany 
Boss! Weren't we all astonishedl He 
was 80 pale^ and looked so delicate, that 
I could haxdly keep from crying. He 
has been very badly wounded, poor fellow, 
and still sufiers a great deal. He received 
a most warm greeting from the govemor, 
who up to the present moment has been 
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beaming with amiabiHty ; and as for me— 
well, I think I did for once lose my head 
a Uttle, and let him see he was not for- 
gotten, despite his fears and my fickle- 
ness. 

The wedding went off splendidly. Harry, 
in spite of being an unexpected guest, made 
one of the best speeches at the breakfast. 
Dick's was the most lamentable failure 
possible, and kept poor Val in agonies of 
nervousness. However, it was over at last. 
The bride retired to put on her travelling- 
dress, the carriage stood at the door, and 
after making her tearful and voluminous 
farewells, poor Val got in beside her bearn-* 
ing and radiant lord, and was driven ofl^ 
followed by showers of rice and slippers. 

" I don't think I shall ever get married," 
I said, tuming away with a doleful sigh. 
"It must be intensely disagreeable." 

" Oh, you wiU change your mind when 
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yon play the chief part in the ceremony/' 
whispered that audacious Harry, who some- 
how seemed to be always by my side. 

Of course I did not make him any 
answer. 

One by one the guests departed, and we 
girls and Harry and Grey went up to 
mother's boudoir, and made ourselves aa 
comfortable as possible, and had tea and 
wine and things brought up, and alto- 
gether promised ourselves a very pleasant 
time. 

Fragoletta and I had changed our fine 
dresses for two pretty wrappers. We did 
not mind the boys, and Harry was — almost 
— one of the family. Fragoletta's was a 
deep rich claret colour, trimmed with soffc 
creamy lace, and suited her admirably; 
mine was pale blue, with touches of deep 
claret colour here and there. 
"This is rather jolly," I said to Grey, 
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as I leaned back in the easy-chair and 
sipped my tea in lazy comfort. 

"Yes, you women certainly know how 
to take care of yourselves," he said. 

"Oh, and of course you men don't! 
You have no billiard-roóms, and smoking- 
rooms, and dubs, and other luzurious 
abodes!" I said ironically. 

" Is there any just cause or impediment 
why we shouldn't?" asked Harry. 

"The marriage-service seems running in 
your head a good deal, old fellow," laughed 
Grey, " and yet, to the best of my know- 
ledge, you didn't hear any of it.'* 

'^Perhaps I am going to take part in 
it soon," he answered. gkncing across at 
me. 

But I was too deeply absorbed in the 
contents of my teacup to notice either the 
remark or the glance. 

"TaDdng of the marriage-service, 
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though,'' lie continaed, ''I have taken 
part in it lately. At least, I saw a friend 
of mine through it before I left India; 
and really, of all the melancholy bride- 
grooms that have ever been exhibited as 
a waming to their compeers, I think none 
could have beaten him." 

"Indeedl" I said, growing interested 
of course. "Do tell us about it" 

'*Well, it's a queer enough story, but 
ril make it as short as I can," he said, 
settling himself comfortably in the great 
lounging-chair. "Tou know Eaybume, 
my great friend? He told me he had 
made your acquaintance when he was home 
on leave.'' 

** Tes," I said eagerly, flashing one rapid 
glance at Fragoletta, who had tumed as 
white as death. 

"Well, he and I were in the thick of 
the fighting at S ^ and pretty tough 
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work we luuL Having given the black 
&II0WB a taste of British steel and giin- 
powder that they're not likely to foiget 
in a huny, we were in hopes that the 
worst was over, when suddenly, one night, 
the newB came that they had fallen upon 
a station about a hundred miles off and 
maBBacred everj soul there. Of course we 
had orders to proceed at once to the spot, 
and found it quite true. The whole place 
was in flames, and the few Europeans 
who lived there, had either been killed 
or fled at the first alarm. Well, Eaybume 
and I were sitting in our camp that night 
and talking of it all, when suddenly there 
camo a message from one of the sentries, 
to say a young European lady had made 
her way to where we were, and insisted 
on seeing Rayburne. He, of course, ad- 
mitted her, and found that she was the 
only one who had escaped. She had 
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managed to conceal herself in the jungle 
till the miscreants had departed^ and on 
recognising the EngHsh uniform, had come 
to throw herself on our protection. It 
tumed out that she had had ' some 
previous acquaintance with Eayburne, and 
in fact, the moment I saw her greet him, 
I knew how the land lay. The girl was 
over head and ears in love with him. 
She was a pretty, simple little creature, 
the daughter of a civilian. We all sup- 
posed her father to have been killed, and 
in the state of the country we really did 
not know what to do with the girl. It 
was impossiblo to send her back, and 
equally impossible to keep her in the 
camp. However, she had thrown herself 
on Eaybume's protection, and he was too 
chivalrous a man to ignore her helpless- 
ness. Well, to make a long story short, 
she insisted on coming with us, and there 
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really seemed no lielp for it. Fortunately, 
we 80on caught tlie rascals wlio had com- 
mitted tlie outrage, and marched them 
back to head-quarters. Then Raybume 
told tte story of the girl's presence, and 
she was placed under the caxe of one of 
the ofl&cer's wives. But her strange ad- 
venture and her unprotected position 
made the ladies look rather coldly upon 
her, and her wild and unconcealed pas- 
sion for Rayburne soon grew too evident 
to be a secret to anyone except himself. 
One day, however, he came to me in such an 
agony of mind as I had never witnessed. 

" * Ross/ he said, * the general has been 
having a talk with me about Miss 
Graham. He says there is only one 
course of action for me to pursue as a 
man of honour. She has been under my 

protection, and ' (how ashamed and 

confused he looked as he said it) — 
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'and they say slie has leamt to care 
for me in a way I never dreamt of 
— ^that her health and reason are both 
impaired by this mad fancy. What am 
Itodo?' 

"*I know she has been talked about/ 
I said. 

"'Talked about 1 But how? Why? 
Can anyone be so blind as not to perceive 
that circumstances are alone to blame ? 
Could I have acted otherwise than I 
did?' 

" ' People say you should have sent her 
here at once/ I said. 

" * I could not Nothing would induce 
her to go, Boss. You surely don't think 
I am to blamel' 

"'No/ I answered, *I do not. But 
society is not so easy to satisfy, and a 
woman's fame is easily tamished. You 
see, if a girl puts herself in a question* 

TOL. n. K 
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able position, Bhe wiU be looked upon as 
a questionable character.' 

** He looked at me imploringly. 

" ' What am I to do ? ' he said. 'Many 
her I cannot. She is not the girl I 
should ever choose for a wife, and she will 
soon forget me. This is merely some 
whim — some fancy.' 

" ' Have you seen her lately ?/ I asked. 

" * No/ he said, hesitatingly. 

" ' Ah well,' I answered^ * if you saw 
her you would not talk of whims or 
fancies. What with the cold treatea^nt 
she receives, the ill-natured slanders she 
has heard, and the ill-fated love preying 
upon her mind, the girl ^looks next door 
to death.' I shall never\forget the look 
on his face. You do not know Eaybume, 
Clarice, as I know him, though you have 
heard me praise him warmly and offcen. 
-But he is so gentle, so generous, so fuU 
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of chivalry and honour, that no more 
cruel position could have been forced upon 
him tban this. He seemed quite unable 
to decide. 

" * Come/ I said at laat, * after all, it 
is not so terrible. The girl is pretty 
and gentle, and has money too, and will 
make you a devoted wife. Besides, you 
have no other attraction; you have often 
told me you were heart-whole. Why not 
máke her happy ? It is so hard for a 
girl to get talked about, and it's no use 
being innocent if you look guilty.' 

** He held up his . hands to stop my 
words. 'Don't say any more,' he said, 
* I must think it out for myself.' 

*'He went away then, and the next 
tbing I heard was that he and Miss 
araham weíe to be married immediately. 
A fortnight later they were man and 
wife." 

K 2 
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As Hany ceased his story I drew a long 
breath ; theii I tumed indignantly upon 
him. 

" How could you advise him so ? " I 
said. "How could you tell him to sacri- 
fice his whole life and future to a mis- 
taken notion of honour ? Ah, well may 
I say I hate India, if this is a specimen 
of how girls' characters are slandered and 
men's chivahy sacrificed ! " 

Harry looked at me with undisguised 
amazement. 

** I do not think you quite understand/' 
he said gently. '*What else could he 
do ? '' 

'' What else ! " I retorted. " Why, talk 
common sense, of course. Tell the silly, 
chattering women to mind their own 
business ; and as for the girl — why, he 
should have advised her to go away, and 
shown her clearly that he did not care 
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for her. What happiness can arise from 
a marriage begun in such a mistaken 
manner ? I haven't patience to think of 
itl" 

And all the time Fragoletta sat there 
— ^her hands tightly clasped, her face 
blanched to the hue of marble, the light 
in her eyes changed to a duU dumb 
anguish that told of the pain she was 
silently enduring. 

So brief a while before and she [ had 
been at least content. She had had her 
golden dream to think of, and to idealise 
it into the more perfect rapture that time 

would bring ; and now I tumed 

away ; I could not look. It was as if 
death had seized her in its icy grasp, 
while still the pulse of life beat on 
ÍA heart and vein, and could not be 
stilled or silenced, despite the agony of 
Uving. 
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*'I am sorry you take it so seriously/* 
resumed Harry at last. '^But, of course, 
women always judge of these things in a 
diflFerent way to men. Honour is so much 
to us." 

"Honour is all very well," I said im- 
patiently; "but will you tell me who, in 
marriage, has to bear the consequences 
of an unwise choice ? The people indi- 
vidually, or the relations, and friends, and 
scandalmongers who have hounded them 
on to commit an act which involves only 
sufFering and misery for the future ? " 

" A Daniel come to judgment ! " scoflfed 
Grey. " Hear, hear ! " 

" The people themselves, of course," 
answered Harry, disregarding Grey's inter- 
ruption and answering my question. 

" Very well," I said triumphantly. 
"Then they alone ought to have liberty 
to choose. If the result be unlucky^ still 
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ihey have no one else to blame, no other 
hand to cnrse for forging the chain that 
circnmstances render more galling each 
day it is wom. It is a shame and a 
sin that, in the one most important and 
responsible act of life, and the one from 
which there is no release save by dis- 
grace or death, we should be allowed no 
liberty of choice, no absence from control ; 
tiiat OTir own unbiassed judgment, and 
the dictates of our safest monitor, the 
heart, should be overthrown or pushed 
aside to make room for the interference 
of a pack of people who have, after all, 
nothing to do with the after-consequences 
of our choice." 

"Why, Clarice, what has come to 
you ? " cried Harry, surveying my excited 
face and trembling hands with undisguised 
amazement. "To think of you talking 
likethis!'' 



^Sbe's eomiiig oat stnng, isa't she?" 
said Grejr, laoglinig. ^Clsiiy ask Mstri-* 
monj. Fiont seafes, ten-and-sixpenoe ; 
back seafes, fire shillings. Gome, ladies 
and gentlemen, the lectore has begon. 
Walk up, walk up!" 

''You may langh as mnch as you 
please/' I retorted indignantly. ''But I 
am quite in eamest, and what I say I 
know ; and if more people acted on those 
principles — well, Sir James Hannen wouldn't 
have so much to do, Fm suie." 

''Perhaps he would not thank you for 

that, or the lawyers either," said Grey, 

"Everything has its use, you know, even 

Bocial errors and crímes ! " 

" Was — did Major Eaybume seem happy 
when you saw him last?*' I asked Harry 

hesitatingly. 

"Well, he never was a man to show 

his feelings much," he answered. *'He 
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is very quiet and reBerved, but she is 
radiant She perfectly adores him. I 
suppose in time he will love her too. A 
man must be very cold and hard-hearted 
to remain long insensible to a pretty 
woman's devotion." 

" Clarry," exclaimed Grey's voice in 
alarm, "look at your friendl Whatever 
is the matter with her?" 

I sprang up. Fragoletta had sunk back 
in her chair in a dead faint. 

Ah me ! I think I know her secret only 
too well now. 
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sdcraanesRy I went witíi Iis to kesc niQm 
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^lt Í8 the fatígfoe and CTTÍtement," I 
iaid, ^that liaa ixpset yoa. Yoa aie not 
itrong enongh íor so nmeh lacketing 
about^ 

She aighed, and lay back with doBed 
eyea. Once or twice her pale lips moyed 
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fis if she wonld have spoken, but no words 
came. 

" Don't mind, dear," I entreated ; " don't 
trouble to speak. Just lie quiet till dinner- 
time, you will be better then." 

She seized my hands and pressed them 
to her lips. 

"Clarice," she said faintly, "you are so 
good. I cannot thank you; but I think 
you understand." 

" Yes, my dear," I said softly ; " I 
understand." 

The colour stole back to her cheek, 
then faded away, leaving her paler than 
before, but her sweet eyes opened and 
looked up to mine with the candour of a 
fearless innocence. 

"I could not help it," she said; "I 
thought of him, and dreamt of him; I 
knew he could have no such thought for 
me; but " 
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The deep flush Btained her face once 
more. 

*' It was only a dream," she added softly. 
"He is another's now. I — I must try to 
conquer myself." 

She did not say : /' I must try to forget 
him." I do not think it was íd her to 
do that easily, or, indeed, ever. 

I rose and left .her then, feeling my 
eyes wet and my heart heavy with the 
pity l felt for her. Besides, I knew she 
was weak and unstrung now, and that, 
later on, when pride came to her aid, she 
might repent of the confidence that had 
escaped her in a moment of weakness. 

As I reached the door I heard a faint 
sob, and when I looked back I saw she 
had buried her face in her axms and was 
weeping bitterly. 

" It is better she should cry," I thought ; 
her tears will do her good." 



€t 
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But I felt so sorry and so pained for 
her. She was so young^ and in most 
things so unliko the girls I had ever 
known, that I felt at a loss to imagine 
how sho would take this great sorrow. 
I felt angry, too, at Major Eayburne's 
foUy. 

Why need he have sacrificed himself in 
this needJess fashion ? And yet his doing 
so seemed but conclusive proof to my mind 
that, indeed, he had had no love for 
Fragoletta, as I had all along imagined. 

He had thought of her but as a child — 
fascinating, interesting, piquant; and all 
the time every look and word of his had 
been treasured up and interpreted in her 
own sweet, vivid, imaginative way by her I 
He had never so much as thought of her 
with any seriousness that could have built 
up a fabric of happiness for the future of 
both. 
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"Shë was right. Love is cruel," I Baid 
to myself. 

Fragoletta did not come down to dinner 
that night, but she joined us later on 
in the evening, and even took part in the 
dancing. 

As for me, despite my own happiness, 
despite my joy at Harry's presence, I felt 
depressed and ill at ease. That look in 
•the girl's eyes haunted me ; that restless, 
feverish gaiety, so different from her usual 
calm composure, told me too much of the 
bitter smart and cruel aching of the brave 
young heart beneath. She attracted much 
admiration. In her simple white dress, 
with that rich feverish flush in her cheeks, 
that strange brilliance in her large soft 
eyes, she looked beautiful enough to be 
a rival to most of us; but flattery and 
attention were alike wasted on her. She 
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was aa loath to uccept them as if alie 
liad owed lier wliole lieart's fidelity to 
one man, and the hoinage oí othexB had 
seemed a wrong to him. 

Perhaps some such thonght was in her 
mind. I caimot say; for even I, dearly 
as r love her, cannot quite understand 
Fragoletta. 

^'Harry/' I said, towards the close of 
the eveningy as we sat tqgether in the 
conservatory^ " do you think— I mean, did 
Major Eaybume ever seem to care about 
anyone else in — in India, before this strange 
marriage of his ? " 

**No, never, to my knowledge," he 
answered. " You see, Eayburne was never 
a man to think much of women. He was 
awfully run after, but I think, as a rule, 
they .bored him," . 

" But when he went back to Indla this 
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last time/' I persisted, "did you notice — 
did he seem any different ? " 

" What . are you driving at ? " asked 
Harry, looking at me in surprise. "Tou 
don't mean to say, surely, that he fell in 
love with you, when he knew that I ^" 

"No, no, no," I cried impatiently; "he 
was only just decently civil to me. I don't 
mean anything of that sort; only men 
sometimes have confidential moments, 
haven't they? I — I thought he might 
have told you if he had ever cared for 
anyone." 

"He never told me anything of the 
sort,*' answered Harry wonderingly. "He 
was the last man in the world to talk 
about himself or his private feelings. I 
thought he [seemed unhappy and restless 
of late, but he never gave any reason, 
and I never questioned him as to the 
facta.'* 
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" And you are sure he does not love his 
wife?" I persisted. 

"He certainly never thought of her as 
a wife, until the circumstances arose of 
which I told you." 

"And before you leffc, did you see him 
then ? Did he say anything ? " 

" My dear girl, how curious you are 
on the subjectl I shall begin to feel 
quite jealous." 

"But do tell me/' I entreated. 

'*Well," said Harry dubiously, "he 
looked rather more cold and gloomy than 
of. yore; but he was all courtesy and 
gentleness to his wife, and, as I have told 
you already, she adores him. You see, 
Rayburne is the last man to wear his 
heart on his sleeve, and not even his 
dearest friend would have an insight into 
his real feelings on such a subject." 

"But don't you feel sorry for him?" 

VOL. II. L 
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I asked. "Don't you think it is a pity 
his life should be sacrifíced to a mistaken 
Aotion ? " 

"Clarry," cried Harry impetuously, ad 
lie sprang up and put both hands on my 
sboulders, looking down meanwhile into 
my eyes to read the truth, "what does 
áll this mean ? Whence arises this strange 
interest of youra in Eaybume and his 
actions ? It is something more than mere 
curiosity that prompts your questions. 
What is it ? " 

"I ask from no personal interest, I 
assure you," I said ; " only I am sorry for 
him. I thought his future would be so 
diflferent." 

**And who was to make it different?" 
he asked jealously. "According to you, 
there was no one at Woodfield or at 
Leathorpe with whom he was on any 
terms of intimacy, except yourself and 
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tíie Faiies; Olarice^ ^hat rái I to thíhk ? 
Did he— did he seem to care for yoii?" 

**That is 80 likely," I said scoflSngly. 

*'Very líkely indeed," he said coldly, as 
be dropped his hands and tumed away. 
**You spare few men that come in your 
^y, Clarice. I daresay poor Raybume 
shared the same fate/' 

"Harry," I cried indignantly, "how 
daré you speak to me like that? I am 
not such a flirt as you make out. 
Come," I continued coaxingly, as I slipped 
my hand into his, **don't look so cross. 
You don't want to quarrel with me, do 
you?'' 

Could I believe it ? He actually dropped 
my haiid, and tumed away I 

For a moment I was silent, battling 
with my wounded pride, my loyalty to 
Fragoletta, my indignation with my foolish 
tover. 

L 2 
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*' I did not thíiik you would be so silly/' 
I said at last. " You said yourself thát 
Colonel Raybume was not given to flirting 
or troubling his head about women. Why 
should he have made an exception in my 
case ? " 

He laughed a dry harsh laugh, not a 
bit like his usual mellow tones. 

" I don't know, I'm súre," he said with 
a very bad assumption of indifferenoe. " It 
seems very unlikely, doesn't it ? '' 

"Very," I said huffily, and rising from 
my seat as I spoke. ''And if you have 
only come back from India to quarrel with 
me about nothing, I — I wish you had 
stopped there!'' 

" Do you ? " (in a tone of keen pain that 
made me ashamed of my childish petu- 
lance). " Well, that can soon be remedied. 
I can always go back, you know." 

'^Harry!'* I said indignantly, "what 
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are we quarrelling about ? Tou really are 
too absurd. This is just the way you 
used to go on before, and now you are 
beginning again. What have I done, I 
should like to know?" 

*'I should think you could answer that 
question best yourself," he said. 

"So I can," I answered, with rising 
indignation ; " and that is— nothing I " 

He came a step nearer, and when I 
saw his white face, and remembered aU 
he had gone through, and how weak and 
ill he still was, a feeling of compunction 
overcame me. The tears rushed to my eyes. 
Involuntarily I stretched out my hands. 

" Oh Harry dear 1 " I cried plaintively. 
"Surely there is trouble and sujQfering 
enough in the world^ without making our- 
selves voluntarily miserable.*' 

He turned to me and took me in his 
arms. 
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" Claxice ! *' he said, " I love you 40 
— I hate to think that others seek to win 
your favour too. Oh child, tell me th^t 
in your heart you do care for me-that 
you have not quite forgotten my long and 
faithful love — that you give me yours in 
return, if — ^if only a little." 

" A little ! " I felt a smile stealing 
over my lips as I looked up into the 
yearning, passionate eyes above me. "No, 
I don't; I love you a great deal; more 
tban you deserve. More — oh Harry 1 " — 
(and my confident voice dropped and my 
head sank on my darling's breast) — " more 
than anyone I have ever known; more 
than anyone I ever shall know ! Are you 
satisfíed at last?" 

Apparently he was. But oh, how I pity 
Fragoletta now 1 

It is night again. 
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A whole day has passed since Harry and 
I quarrelled — so nearly. We are very 
happy. The governor has consented freely 
to our marriage, and I am at present 
trying to overcome, or let Harry overcome, 
Wy objections to India. 

They say one marriage makes many, 
80 in all probability, before the end of 
Harry's leave, we shall be married. He 
says in six months, but I wouldn't hear 
of that It is much too soon. Fragoletta 
has just left my room. We have beeïi 
having a long talk together. I wish — oh 
I wish I could give her some of my happi- 
ness ! But I can only hope aud pray that 
in time to come her heart too will find 
rest and peace. 

" If one could love Art only," she said 
to me to-night, "one might be happy. 
It is our earth-bom rivals that come 
between our hearts and her, and so destroy 
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her power and cool her charms, and rob 
her of the aUurement she once possessed.'' 

**Tet no art can bring the happiness 
that a warm human love can do/' I said ; 
**at least not to a woman," 

" Perhaps you are right," she said ; " at 
least not to a woman." 

The look in her eyes grew darker and 
deeper; a strange pathetic yeaming filled 
them. 

"After all, we are so helpless," she 
said. "Even when we have genius, the 
womanhood within us cries out for some- 
thing fuUer, sweeter, more earth-bom than 
that. The laurel that springs from a 
woman's breast is bitter with pain. The 
story of Daphne holds good its own in 
every age. The bay-wreath on a woman's 
brow is of less account than the love-token 
that rests warm upon her heart." 
. I had not asked her anything. With 
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but few words and little explanation we 
imderstood each other, and she knew, I 
think, as well as I myself, that my whole 
sympathy was with her in this struggle 
she so bravely carried on. 

And, watching her girlish patience, and 
brave uncomplaining fortitude, I learnt a 
lesson that I knew I should never forget, 
that did me more good than preached 
sermons or philosophical treatises ; that 
made me think more humbly of myself, 
more considerately of others, than a year 
ago I should have believed it possible to 
think. 

One thing I saw in her, and it showed 
hów pure and innocent a soul was hers. 
There was no sense of shame or humUiation 
icrushing her down, She had given her 
love with many struggles, with much re- 
luctance; but, having given it, she was 
too conscious of its pure and humble 
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wotahip to fear any reptoaches. She 
seemed of litde Talue in her owii sight, 
becanse neither heiself nor her love were 
of any aooount to him; bat none the 
lesa was he her hero, her Iring among 
men. 

I knew this, and tiembled lest again 
they might meet — lest he, seeing her 
beaatj, and her genias, and the greater 
chann that womanhood and sorrow had 
lent the chiMish face, shoold find, too, 
that the old allurement she had held 
for him had incieased by absence, and aU 
unwittingly a greater misery should open 
for them both. 

I said no word of such a thing to her. 
Rather I tiied to lead her thoughts to 
dwell on his new ties, his new position; 
and sharp as was the pain that such 
allusions brought, I yet dared not spare 
them. 
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''She will thank me one day/' I said 
to myself, looking sadly at the wistful 
young fÍEtce that now had so sad and 
strange a beauty. 
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CHAPTER L 



fbagoletta's story. 



How I have neglected my joumal of 
latel 

I had made up my mind to keep a 
regular account of all tliat happened at 
Wyefield, but since I took up my paint- 
ing again, I have not done so. I have 
always determined to put down a faithful 
record of my thoughts and feelings, and 
yet I shrink from doing so now. I knew 
that it was something more than a girlish 
fancy, this regard for Colonel Raybume, 
and now I haye leamt that he is no 
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longer free, and that to worsliip him in 
secret, as I have so long done, is a sin, 
forbidden by that code of worldly morality 
which treats human heaxts as machines 
that can be made to love and unlove at 
order. 

" Was it all my fault too?" I asked my- 
self this question, looMng back with clearer 
eyes on those past days that his presence 
had made so sweet and glorious. I asked 
it, remembering how he had lingered by 
my side in noons and nights, and listened 
to my singing, and talked to me, by 
plainly-shown preference, in that half- 
cynical half-teasing fashion I had grown 
to care for so dearly. 

Need all love be written and spoken 
any more than the poems which a beau- 
tiful thought embodies, or a beautiful scene 
inspires? We feel the meaning of both 
•^we need no words to explain it. And 
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so, it seems to me, that there is more 
eloquence often in a look, a smile, a 
touch, than in a million words. 

Many such looks of his had set my 
heart beating wildly, had fiUed me with 
a sofb strange trouble; had made me 
think, "It cannot be that I am quite a 
child in his eyes." 

And, after all, he had gone away, only 
bidding me not forget him. As if, indeed, 
that were possible 1 There are people 
who spend a lifetime together, and yet 
never catch sight, for one single moment, 
of each other's souls ; there are others, 
again, who by some subtle intuition can 
at once read and understand that inner 
nature which is, after all, the best part 
of ourselves — ^the one thing that makes 
even the sceptical believe a little in the 
mystery of the soul. 

And I had caught many such glimpses, 

TOL. n. H 
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and I knew that he was noble, and 
earnest, and brave of heart, and that 
even though I loved him unasked, it was 
a love that would do him no harm, nor 
ever make me feel ashamed. 

But now 

Ah! it was all altered now. I had 
come up for the season with Clarice to 
London. Her sister was to be married, 
and they wished me to be one of the 
bridesmaids. And it was after the wed- 
ding (a month ago now) that I heard the 
news that has crushed out all the warm 
ipringing hopes of my heart. For he is 
wedded. My hero he may stiU be — ^my 
ideal of all that is noble, and brave, and 
true in man; but — ^nothing more. I did 
not think it was in me to feel as I felt 
when first those words reached my ears, 
spoken by his Mend. I seemed to feel 
broken, old, stupefied. The sunshine of 
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my life tumed to darkness. I tried to 
grasp at the tnith, to feel the pity and 
the scom for my own weakness that I ought 
to have felt, and yet — and yet 

They say I fainted. I know I woke 
feeling dazed and bewildered stiU; and 
then I saw Clarice's pitiful face, and in 
her eyes I read that she too knew my 
secret ; and the shame, and the sorrow, 
and the misery of it all seemed to over- 
come me, and I cried as if my heart 
would break. 

She went away and left me to my 
solitude and my grief, and I think those 
bitter passionate tears did me good. I 
grew calmer at last. I remembered the 
story I had heard, and I saw in it but 
a fresh proof of the chivabous nature of 
the man I loved. 

For why should I conceal it? I did 
love him, I do love him; and I do not 

H 2 
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think I shall be any the worse woman 
for that fact, or need be classed amongst 
the sinning, because I can look it calmly 
in the face without false reasoning. 

We cannot love because we are loved 
any more than we can prevent love from 
visiting our hearts whether we wiU or no. 
It steals upon us unawares, and only when 
we are bound hand and foot do we per- 
ceive how complete and absolute a bondage 
is ours. The wisest and weakest must 
submit alike. The passion is there ; with 
each heart alone rests the power to ennoble 
or debase it. 

And, sad to say, in the records of 
human lives it is often the least worthy 
who is loved best, the falsest who receive 
the truest fidelity. 

For, indeed, in the world there are so 
many things wrong and crooked, that 
the greatest and wisest of humanity can 
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do but little to set it straight, even though 
they spend their lives, their means, their 
strength, in such unprofitable service. 

Well, I have been fighting my battle 
for a month now, and I do not think 
even my tender-hearted Clarice quite knows 
how hard a one it has been. 

But gradually youth and strength have 
asserted themselves. The interests, the 
occupations, the sorrows of a great city 
were new to me, and to none of them 
could I shut my eyes or ears, or even 
my aching heart. 

But it was the poor for whom I felt 
so much. The poor in London, who have 
not the picturesqueness, the simple tastes 
and pleasures of those in my native land- 
who are shut out from the sun and air, 
and throng the dingy alleys, and narrow 
close streets, and seem to know life But 
for the sake of death, and live on in 
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squalid stagnant misery, from the yeax's 
begjnning to its end. 

And the little children — the poor, white- 
faced, wretched little children. Oh how 
my heart bled for them! and yet how 
little one could do to make them happy 
for even a little while. Money ! Ah, but 
it goes such a little way, and I have seen 
the drunken father snatch it from the weak 
young hands, and hasten away to spend 
it among those as low and degraded as 
himself. 

It was all BO dreadful, so hopeless. It 
was that very hopelessness often that over- 
came me ; that made my hot young heart 
rebel against the cruel injustice — the fearful 
wrongs that humanity suffers. 

*' How can Heaven let such things be ! '' 
I said passionately to Caryl Brooklyn, who 
was often my companion on some errand 
of charity. 
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He sighed. "You axe not the first 
by many who has asked that question," 
he said; "nor am I the last who will 
fail to answer it." 

And as the spring grew brighter and 
fairer, and the buds peeped shyly forth, 
and the warm sunshine lay on the parks 
and squares, and even the murky ugly 
city looked fresh and gay to my eyes, 
I thought more and more of the thousands 
to whom it brought no pleasure and no 
hope — ^who had to live and breathe, and 
endure existence as best they could — who 
might long for green fields and daisied 
meadows till their hearts ached with 
longing, and yet saw but dusty streets 
and choked lanes, and the tawdry fright- 
fuhiess or barren desolation of their home- 
steads, and heard but coarse voices and 
fierce oaths, and saw the blue heavens afar 
oflf through packed and crowded roofs; 
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nor smelt the scent of flowers and clean 
fresh earth from the beginning to the end 
of life. 

And one could do so little to help it; 
so miserably, pitifully little 1 Is it any 
wonder that my own sorrow grew small 
in comparison with the vastness of one that 
stretched itself like a funeral pall over all 
the width and length of one of earth's 
great cities — one only of all the many that 
men have built and sin has cursed ? 

I know the problem has puzzled wiser 
heads than mine. I suppose it wiU so 
puzzle and distress them till the end of 
time ; but does that make it any the less 
painful for each one who compassionates 
and would fain help the misery that reigns 
on every side, and yet feels that each effort 
is but as a grain of sand that is laid for 
the foundation of a mountain ? 

" If your picture is sold, what will you 
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do with the money ? " asked Clarice of me 
one day, when my visit was drawing to a 
close. 

" I will give it to the poor/* I answered. 

" What a little Dona Quixote you are ! " 
she said, looking at me in wonder. " Why, 
my dear, if you spent thousands of pounds 
on them to-day they would be as badly off 
to-morrow." 

" I know," I said hopelessly ; *' but still 
if one can make even two or three happier 
for ever such a little while, it is some- 
thing." 

"You have done a great deal of good, 
I think,'' she resumed presently, "more 
in these two months than I have even 
thought of in the whole course of my 
life. You have found work for women, 
employment for girls, made clothes for 
children. I can't think how you can 
manage it." 
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" If I could only do more ! " It was 
always my cry; it all looked so hopeless 
now, and I was soon going away, and the 
few who knew me would forget me ; and 
the old grinding cares would fall upon 
them, perhaps, and their promises would 
no longer be remembered, and the 
drunkenness and disorder would be 
resumed. Yes, it was hard; and yet 
the more I felt the hardness and the 
diflBiculties, the more I longed to combat 
thém. 

I had almost forgotten my picture 
when, one moming, I received a notice 
to say it was accepted for the Academy 
Exhibition. I had called it " Riding 
down to Camelot,*' but the subject 
treated little of the story of the Lady 
of Shalott. There was the figure of Sir 
Launcelot on his steed — the sunlight 
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flasliiiig on liis noble face and on the 
blue river winding by that silent isle 
where dwelt the mysterious lady on 
whom, for his sake, the curse fell. Her 
pale face and wondering eyes looked out 
from the window — (the face of Clarice, 
altered to suit my fancy of the fated 
inmate of ** many-towered Camelot"). 
But the knight, with his brave bright eyes 
and smile like sunlight, had in the picture 
that same face which haunted my waking 
hours. 

I had not meant to make the likeness 
more than just a faint one, but insensibly 
it had grown beneath my fingers even 
as its memory lived in jny heart, and 
Clarice had almost started when she saw 
it. 

" Colonel Rayburne ! " she exclaimed. 
"Why, what a capital likenessl" 

" Is it so very like V' 1 asked anxiously. 
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'* Oh Claxice, I hope not. I did not want 
it to beax more than a shadowy resem- 
blance — just as your own does." 

"It is like enough, for anyone who 
has known him, to recognise him again/' 
she said, laughing. *'But don't look so 
troubled, my dear, he will only take it as 
a great compliment." 

I altered it a little, but I dared not 
do much for fear of spoiling the picture. 
And I asked Caryl Brooklyn to come and 
see it, anxious to know what he had to 
say. 

He stood before the picture for a long 
time quite silent. Then suddenly he tumed 
to me, his face very pale. 

"He was with you that day in the 
woods," he said, pointing to my knight. 

"I had no model," I said, colouring. 
"And, you see, I was obliged to draw 
from some type [of face." 
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"You could not have chosen a nobler," 
he answered, with a faint sigL 

And in my heart I echoed the acknow- 
ledgmentb 

Ah mel that all seems long ago now, 
and we have seen Sir Launcelot on the 
Academy walls many times, and the critics 
have praised it more warmly than it 
deserved ; and my head might well have 
been tumed by all the flattery and com- 
mendation I have received, only that my 
heart is so sore withiii me ; and as I look 
at my Sir Launcelot I know he is mine 
no longer, "but another's." And now, as 
if to complete my success, I have been 
oflfered a miUionaire's cheque for it, and 
the noble offer came from no less a per- 
sonage than Mr. Burton, of Fontayne 
Abbey. 

" Shall you accept it ? " asked Clarice, in 
wonder at the coincidence. 
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I thought of my poor — of tlie few whose 
misery I liad tried to lighten, whose wants 
this money wonld supply for many months. 

"Yes/' I said; and when I saw the 
gladness and gratitude that the money 
brought to many a poor and suflFering 
creature, I felt glad that, unconsciously to 
himself, the purse-proud millionaire had 
done some good. 

And so those days, when my sorrow 
and I first became acquainted with each 
other, were not such cold and hopeless days 
as they might have been, and I did not 
isolate myself from the joys and pleasures 
of life because I partook of them with an 
aching heart and a memory that stabbed 
me with ever-constant pain. 

When one is young, and has health 
and strength, and can rejoice in the 
beauty of earth, and read the poetry of 
nature, it is hard to believe that a 
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Uving death has faUen on the soul 
because the dajs bring only the remem- 
brance of past hopes, and the years to 
come we shrink from thinking of. 

I did not deceive myself. I did not 
attempt to let my heaxt dwell on fatiire 
joys— on some chain of happy circumstance 
that might even now unite tlie broken 
links of our sundered lives. No, I put my 
dreams aside, tenderly, sorrowfully, as a 
mother puts by the little shoe or the tiny 
gannent of the child she has buried. 
SujQfering had taught me a lesson hard and 
painfal to bear, but, thank Heaven, it had 
not robbed me of all faith and love — it 
had only made me more humble, and 
filled me with an infinite yearning for 
the sorrows and woes of others. 

Meanwhile the season had run on its 
course, and my life had been full of gaiety. 
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and Clarice was so happy, it did one's 
heart good to look at her bright face. 
But in no pleasures or excitement did I 
ever find forgetfulness, and in no face 
or voice did there live the charm that 
that face of my knight, Sir Launcelot, 
had wom for me in my brief summer's 
dream. 

"Can one be faithful to a memory 
only ? " Clarice had said to mé once. 

And as I stood and looked into my 
own heart I told her, *^Yes." 

She laughed. She did not believe me; 
but then, all women are not alike; and^ 
no doubt, to her I seemed a foolish child, 
to whom dreams are enough, and before 
whom the world lies untrodden and 
unknown. 



CHAPTER II. 

A WARPAHE TO WAOE. 

It was June when I retumed to Wyc- 
field. 

The country looked lovely to mc aftcr 
the hot dusty strcets of London^ and in 
the garden, wherc thc spring buds had 
not oven burst forth when last I saw 
it, were great clusters of roses and full 
deep-foliaged treeSy and all the perfect 
bloom and beauty of summer. 

"How can peoplc livo in town from 
choice?'' I said with a sigh of contcnt, 

TOL. XX. N 
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as we sat under the trees that evening 
drinking tea. 

"Are you glad to leave it?" asked 
Aunt Charlotte. 

She is much kinder to me now, and we 
are very good friends. 

" Indeed I am," I said heartily ; "for 
some things." 

" Your taste of a season has not changed 
you much," said Aunt Jane. "We feared 
you would come back quite a fine 
fashionable yoimg lady." 

" I don't think I shall ever be that," I 
said gravely. " It is not in me." 

"You get more like your father every 
day," observed Aunt Charlotte. "Only 
all the St. Quentins have fair hair." 

" Had you, aunt ? " I asked innocently, 
forgetting the front. 

" When I was young, yes,'' she answered 
quite cooUy. 
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"Did you make many friends in 
London, Fragoletta ? " inquired Aunt Jane, 
in the awkward pause that followed. 

"No," I said. "Somehow I can't make 
many friends, aunt. I like just one or 
two people. I could not fritter away my 
affection on a number. By-the-way, I 
saw a great deal of young Brooklyn. He 
has taken up literature. I think he is 
very clever." 

" Do you mean Squire Brooklyn's son ? " 
asked Aunt Charlotte eagerly. "I am 
sorry you have made his acquaintance. 
There can be no friendship between Wye- 
field and Leathorpe HalL" 

"But he is not answerable for his » 
grandparents,' or even his parents', mis- 
demeanours," I said indignantly. "He 
is very nice, and quite different from 
the old man." 

" No Brooklyn was ever yet a safe friend 

K 2 
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or a true lover," said Aunt Charlotte 
sententiously. "I am more sorry than 
I can say that this acquaintance has been 
formed." 

I flushed hotly, and the fact of my aunts' 
perceiving that tell-tale colour, in no way 
lessened my confusion. 

They glanced uneasily at each other. 
Then Aunt Charlotte spoke again. 

"I hope there has been no nonsense of 
any kind between you/' she said coldly. 
"There is a reason that makes anything 
in the shape of love or marriage impossible 
between a Brooklyn and a St. Quentin. 
If I had thought that by any chance 
^ou would have met and associated with 
this young man, I would have wamed 
you." 

" There will never be anything of that 
sort between us," I said calmly, "so set 
your mind at rest on that point, dear 
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aunt. But even if there was, what is the 
objection?" 

" I cannot tell you," she answered, 
glancing uneasily at her gentler sister. 
"It is sufficient, or ought to be sufficient, 
to you to know that such a reason exists 
— that nothing can overcome it, and that 
I have the greatest abhorrence of the whole 
race, and the worst possible opinion of 
their characters. Your father, were he 
living, would say the same." 

" Ah well," I said with a sigh, " I am 
not likely to fall in love with him, simply 
because I ought not to. StiU, all the 
same, it seems to me a little unjust that 
he should suffer for the sins of his family. 
Has the old man been seen anywhere 
lately ? " 

" No," said Aunt Charlotte. " They say 
he is madder than ever. I do wish he 
did not Hve so near 1 " 
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I echoed that wish, looking with a 
shudder over to where the gray and 
pointed gables of the old Hall rose, 
catching the snnrays everywhere now, and 
gaining a momentary brightness from the 
contact. 

"It looks as if it were on fire," I 
said suddenly, pointing to the dazzling 
brilliance that flooded the desolate 
place. 

"Or bathed in blood," said Aunt Jane, 
for the reddened glow of the sky was 
tuming to crimson now. 

'* What a horrible idea ! " I exclaimed, 
"and from you, Aunt Jane." 

" WeU, my dear," she said meekly, " it 
is true, even though horrible. There 
are other ways of murdering people than 
by shot and steel, and the Brooklyns 
know it." 

" Yes," said Aunt Charlotte, rising from 
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her seat and looking at me with stem and 
sorrowful oyes, "and so, Fragoletta, did 
— your fatherl" 

" My father I " I exclaimed, astonished 
at her strange looks and words ; " what 
had he to do with them ? " 

"It is well you do not know," she 
said sadly. " It is well there is no 
need for you to know. I hope the day 
may never come when that story must 
be told." 

Something in her look and voice awed 
and held me stiU. She gathered up her 
soft black laces, and with no other word 
wcnt back to the house, and left us sitting 
there. 

I turned to Aunt Jane in wonder. 

" What has disturbed her so ? " I 
asked. 

She [looked at me, her eyes dim and 
sorrowful. 
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"She thinks of the past," she saicL 
" It has held many troubles for ns, dear 
child. Be glad that you are young and 
free of heart still, for sorrow is a sad 
visitor, and one whose memory lingers 
long after its presence has departed," 

*'I suppose everyone has troubles more 

or less," I said. " One need not come to 

more than seventeen years to know that" 

"Only, to the young, forgetfdness is 

easier," she answered gently. 

I was silent. I wondered whether for- 
getfulness would be easy to me. My 
thoughts went back to my dream of only 
a short summer time ago. How great a 
difference seemed between me and it ! I 
looked up at the clear soft blue of the 
sky — blue and soft as ever — and yet some- 
thing was lacking in its beauty. The 
stars gleamed through the thick arched 
boughs, the wind blew a cloud of falling 
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rose-leaves across my face; everywhere 
it was so quiet and so still^ and afar off 
the music of a nightingale's song rose on 
the air. 

Why did my eyes grow dim as I gazed 
on the familiar beauty of earth and sky? 
Why did I not dream on in the summer 
moonlight, as a year ago I should have 
dreamt ? 

Ah 1 the change lay in me alone. I 
could no longer be glad with a child's 
simple gladness, because my heart no loDger 
slept a child's untroubled sleep ; and where 
love burns, the lustre of other light grows 
pale and faint. 

A tear that fell on my clasped hands 
aroused me. I started to find I was alone. 

** This wiU not do," I said to myself 
stemly. " I ought to have done with 
dreams now. I must begin to live and 
be of use." 
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With the next morning I rose eaxly and 
went to my studio. Neither of my aunts 
had objected to my converting one of 
their empty attics into a painting-room 
for myself, and my happiest hours were 
those I spent there at work. 

After all, art is Love's best rival, for 
it absorbs thought and interest, and gives 
employment for the lagging hours, and it 
has a longer life than love, though we 
may not believe it. 

To art I tumed for consolation again, 
having taken to heart those hints and 
pieces of advice which the critics had 
bestowed on my picture. I would strive 
to mend the faults they had pointed out, 
to improve the merits they had com- 
mended. 

"He will hear of me one day," I said 
to myself, as I worked away diligently 
through the long bright summer hours. 
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'* I should like him to feel proud of my 
work — to see that I can do something." 

Once how he laughed and teased me 
when I told him I could paint 1 

"Pretty meaningless little daubs, like 
most young ladies," he had said. "Is 
that what you call painting?" 

Ah well, if he ever sees my work, perhaps 
he wiU believe. I do not think of fame 
or care for it alone ; the praise of one we 
love is sweeter to a woman than the united 
plaudits of the world : for all those plaudits 
will be little or nothing to her if one 
voice is silent, one face looks coldly on 
her work and sees in it no beauty and no 
grace. 

For just that one alone would she desire 
to please, and her failure makes bitter all 
other triumphs. 

After all, we are so helpless — where 
we love ! 
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I spend the greater part of each day 
in my studio. I have an idea for a new 
picture, but I have only made a hasty 
sketch of it, and meanwhile I work hard 
at conquering those faults which have 
marred my previous endeavours. 

And as little as possible do I suffer 
myself to think of my knight, Sir Launce- 
lot, knowing that he can be nothing to 
me now, despite the love and reverence 
in which I hold him. 

I heard much of his bravery — his skiU 
and courage during the fearful campaign 
which caused the death of many a brave 
man and skilful officer. I have seen his 
name in the daily papers, and the notice 
of his new promotion, and my heart has 
felt proud of his greatness and rejoiced 
in his triumphs, though, affcer all, they 
can be nothing to me now. I may.worship 
him from afar, and I do, knowing that 
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he will never know it; for, doubtless, he 
has no memory of me any longer, and 
the fair girl he has wedded will surely 
win his heart in time. 

Did not his friend say so ?-and he 
must know him well. 

I am young, and yet at times life looks 
very hopeless to me. I cannot dwell on 
the future, or picture myself as loving 
and beloved; for no man will ever seem 
to me like him, and the echo of his voice 
rings stiU in my heart as he bade me 
not forget him. 

Did he mean it ? 

I have thought sometimes he did not, 
for men say many things to women that 
they never think of again; and where 
love is, there will always be one who 
remembers best. 

I have but one comfort in all my pain, 
and that is, that this marriage was in 
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some way forced upon him. He did not 
voluntarily woo and wed tlie girl. Had 
not Major Eoss said he had never 
thought of marriage ? 

I wondered what she was like — ^whether 
she would make him happy — whether some 
day, in years to come, he would bring 
her to me, his child-friend of old, and 
I should have to greet her calmly as his 
wife? 

I shrank with horror from the thought. 
My undisciplined heart cried out against 
that trial. I could bear his absence — 
his loss — but not that — not that! 

For many days I have written 
nothing. I have worked hard and 
long during the hot midsummer hours, 
so much so that my aunts have de- 
clared that I am growing paler than 
ever, and insist on my taking more 
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outdoor exercise. So I rise early now; 
five o'clock often sees me out. in 
the green lanes and among the dewy 
fields, where the cool clear air is like a 
draught of sparkling wine, and the 
wind kisses my pale cheeks into glow 
and warmth, and I drink in health 
and strength as I revel in the living 
sunshine. 

How little we know of the real 
beauty of a summer morning when we 
lie asleep with closed blinds and dark- 
ened rooms I The songs of the waking 
birds, the glory of dawning light and 
radiance, the dreaming dusky shadows 
sleeping in the heart of the woods, the 
pearly tints of the water ere the sun- 
light reaches it — all these are lost and 
wasted on us. 

The birds alone have it. Well may 
they sing their songs of glad untutored 
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praíse ! Their gratítade is indeed de- 
aerved. 

I had always avoided the spot where 
I had met with my adTentnie ever 
since the time it occurred ; yet in one 
of my moming rambles, being deep in 
thonght, and paying but little attention 
to where I was going, I fonnd myself 
close to the brook once more. 

It was so early that the sun had not 
even penetrated the thick woods around; 
it was all dusk and cool, and the 
water looked dark as night beneath the 
heavy shadows of the boughs. A little 
chill of fear ran through me. I re- 
membered the place so well, though I 
had only seen it once, and I thought 
of how I had wandered on and on 
till my ill-advised curiosity led me to 
penetrate the secret of the master of 
Leathorpe Hall. 
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Then I began to think of Caryl 
Brooklyn — of his gifts, his talents — his 
kindness to myself. I wondered why 
he would never tell me anything of 
that quarrel with his grandfather which 
led to his leaving the Hall and seek- 
ing independence in London. On that 
point he had always been strictly reticent, 
and I had not cared to question 
him too dosely. Would his ofiFence be 
visited on him I wondered, and would he 
one day find that his relentless relative 
had condemned him to a life of hard- 
ship and poverty as revenge for his one 
assertion of his own dignity ? It would 
be quite in keeping with his character 
to do so, for those who oflFended him 
met seldom or never with forgiveness. 

While my mind dwelt on these things 
I had sunk down on the gnarled and 
mossy roots of a tree near by, and was 
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watcliing half idly half curiously the 
slanting spear-like rays of sunlight as 
they stole through the thick leaves and 
fell across the water at my feet. 

Suddenly I felt my shoulder dutched 
as with a grip of iron, and looking up 
with a faint cry of terror, I saw before 
me the wicked face and fíerce malicious 
eyes of the old miser of Leathorpe 
HaU! 

I was so fidghtened I could not have 
stirred, even had his grasp been less strong 
than it was. I shrank back &om that 
evil-looking face so close to my own, 
and for some seconds neither of us spoke. 
Then he broke the silence, and the 
cruel voice I remembered so well said 
tóumphantly : 

" So I have found you at last, young 
lady ! I knew my day of reckoning 
would come. No; stir or scream at 
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your peril" — (for I had made a violent 
effort to free myself from his grasp) — " I 
would think no more of taking your life 
than I would of crushing a fly ! See 
here, now." 

He took a pistol out of the breast of 
his coat as he spoke. 

" If you attempt to move till I give 
you leave," he said, "I wiU shoot you 
deadl" 



2 



CHAPTER IIL 

THE SHADOW OP A SIN. 

I SAT quite stiU, only looking with uncon- 
cealed horror at tlie old man's unshaven 
face, and wild eyes, and haggard unkempt 
appearance. It seemed to me, indeed, 
that he had little likeness to anything 
human, so ghastly and frightful was his 
whole person. 

He put the pistol back again after his 
threat, but still kept his hold on me. 

" Now, listen 1 " he said fiercely. ^' You 
are not the first of your hateful race 
who has done me wrong, but you shall be 
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the last, I swear! What — you to step 
between me and the object for which I 
have worked and toiled for years I Do 
you think I shall allow it? You have 
won that young fool's heart ; you have 
come between me and mine. Doubtless 
you think, when I am dead, to share my 
gold and build the old Hall up in honour, 
and enjoy what I have forfeited. But 
not a penny of my wealth shall go to 
him. If you wed him, his portion shall 
be beggary and ruin, and he will have 
you to thank for it, even as my son had 
to thank your father!" 

** I don't know what you mean," I said 
tremblingly. "I have nothing to do with 
you or yours. As for my father " 

"Don't name himl" he shrieked with 
sudden passion. " Don't name him ! My 
bitterest curse be on his head, and on the 
heads of those he lovedl Yes, you may 
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shrink and tremble. There is no one 
here to save you now, and you shall hear 
me to the end! Why did you tempt my 
grandson away ? Answer 1" 

"I never tempted him away," I 
said. " I never knew he was going." 

"You lie!'* he said fiercely. "You 
lie like all your sex. Why should I expect 
anything else? You know it was your 
influence that came between us. I bade 
him give you up, and he refused. I told 
him to choose between banishment and 
beggary, and obedience to my wiU, and 
he chose the former. And then you tell 
me there is naught between you ! Faugh ! 
a child would not credit such a thing.'' 

"We are friends — ^no more," I said 
quietly; "and the renewal of our ac- 
quaintance was totally against my wishes. 
But he came to my friend's house. I 
could not refuse to see him.^^ 
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The sneer on his lips was more 
insulting than words could have been. 
I knew he did not credit one word I 
said. 

For a moment there waa silence^ then 
he spoke again. 

" I have given him his choice — he has 
taken it If you are fool enough to wed 
him, you know what he has a right to 
expect ; and you may share his fate if 
it pleases you." 

'^ If it pleased me to do so, I certainly 
should," I answered calmly. " His riches 
or his poverty would make no difference 
to me." 

" You say that, and you are a woman ! " 
he said, loosening his grasp a little, and 
looking me fuU in the face. Then his 
eyes changed ; a cunning leer played round 
his lips. " It is the other one,'' he 
sneered, "the fine military colonel — ^tho 
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bastard who bears ber name and looks 
at me with her eyes ! " 

I tumed cold and sick as I heard 
his words, though I did not half 
comprehend their meaning. He looked 
with fiendish delight at my changed face. 

'* Ah, that touches you, does it ? " 
he cried exultingly. " You did not 
think he too had claims to be a 
Brooklyn 1 " 

"It is not true," I faltered. "He 
is not of your race. He cannot be." 

To my dying day I shall never forget 
the devilish look he cast upon me. It 
had all the hatred|and fury and defiance 
of a lost souL 

" Of my race ! " he said, and the tones 
of his voice seemed to curdle the very 
blood in my veins. " No — curse him ! — 
he is not. My wife's chUd he may be, 
but — ^he is your father's son ! " 
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As he spoke he released his hold of 
me, but for a moment the shock and 
horror of his words held me dumb and 
stupefied. A vague, shapeless, horrible 
fear took possession of me. I could not 
speak or move. 

Had he spoken the truth, or what 
purpose had he to gain by such a 
lie? 

My aunt's words flashed across me — 
the memory of all she had said respecting 
the hatred of the two races — of some 
secret, sad and shameful, that she shrank 
from telling me ; was it— could it be — 
this? 

I sprang to my feet. I threw up my 
arms in wild horror. 

" It is not true 1 " I cried. " Say it is 
not true, and I will bless you to the last 
hour I live." 

A mocking laugh was his only answer. 
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He had had no tenderness or pity for 
living creature all his life; could he have 
it now? I sank down once more on the 
mossy seat ; I buried my face in my hands 
to shut out the warm sunshine — the living 
beauty of earth. The unnatural horror 
of this thing that he had told me seemed 
to coil about my heart and crush out its 
pure faith, its dreaming fancies, its loyal 
tendemess for ever. 

My father — ^whom I had so loved and 
reverenced! No, no! it could not be — 
it could not be ! 

I felt desperate — ^mad! I rose and 
threw myself before him and prayed him 
to recall his words. 

You have wronged your wife," I said ; 

you have banished your heir; but oh, 
have mercy on your son, who does not 
even know he should bear your name I 
Tell me this is false — ^it must be false!" 
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"If you doubt me, ask those at your 
home/* he said, throwing aside my clinging 
hands. " They will not lie ! Oh no, they 
are women. Ask them what banished your 
father from his home in the fírst promise 
and freshness of his youth! Ask them 
why he spent his life in a foreign land, 
nor ever set foot on his native soil again ! 
Ask them why I turned my wife from 
home and shelter, and denied her and her 
child my name! Ask them" — (his voice 
grew wilder and fiercer, the light in his 
eyes more lurid) — " ask them, I say, what 
tumed my love to bittemess — my life to 
misery — my heart to gall! Off — and ask 
them if I lie ! As Heaven is my witness — 
nol" 

He may have said more. I cannot telL 
I had neither sense nor knowledge left; 
my heart seemed to beat, but with a slow 
sickening effort; my eyes lost sight and 
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sense of everything around. A deadly 
faintness stole over me, for if this were 
indeed true, what had life to give me in 
place of my lost faith — ^my fatal love, that 
was all shame, and horror, and degradation 
now ! If this were true, why then, death 
could bring me no deeper pain nor greater 
terror. The life from my veins seemed 
ebbing away, but the cruelty of that 
horrible truth lived and bumed like fire 
in my throbbing brain. Sin— shame— 
bittemess — ^all seemed to have burst on 
me with their fiery knowledge, and swept 
from my heart and life aU fair and goodly 
things. 

If I live to a hundred years I shall 
never forget the agony of those momentS, 
or the abyss of misery which seemed to 
open before me in one lightning glance. 

Darker and darker the shadows closed 
around me. I lay where I had fallen 
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at his feet in that moment of agonised 
humiliation. I could not stir or move. 
I remember no more. 

When I regained consciousness I was 
still lying face downwards on the mossy 
ground. I rose with an effort, feeling dazed 
and stunned. Then memory retumed. The 
full horror of this story burst freshly on 
my mind, and paralysed me with its truth. 
I staggered to my seat and tried to recall 
all I had heard — all that he had called 
Heaven to witness was true. Could such 
an oath be false? The sickening shame 
which had laid me insensible at his feet 
stole over me again. If this were true, 

why, then, 6uy Kayburne was I 

shuddered and tried to shut out the thought. 
I felt a nameless, shapeless horror of the 
sin that had so cursed my life, and yet 
— oh why should I doubt my father's 
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lionour at the bidding of his enemy ? I 
would rusli to my aunts' side and entreat 
them to tell me the truth — however pain- 
ful, however sad. At least they would 
not lie to me, even to save me from the 
knowledge of my father's shame I 

I sprang to my feet and staggered home- 
wards through the blinding sunshine, that 
only seemed to mock the misery at my 
heart. How I reached home I cannot tell ; 
by some blind mstínct my feet found their 
way, and brought me to the old familiar 
place. The entrance-door stood open, I 
passed in and went up the stairs to my 
own room. 

A voice said to me: "Child, are you 
ill ? What has happened ? " 

I tumed and drew the speaker into the 
room, and threw myself at her feet, looking 
up at her face with an agonised entreaty 
that seemed to terrify her as she met it. 
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"Aunt Jane," I cried, "the story — ^the 
Btory your sister would not speak of last 
night — was it — was it ?" 

A sob choked me, I could not put my 
meaning into words, but her face grew 
colourless as my own ; the hands I clasped 
tumed icy cold. 

" Who has told you ? — what have you 
heard ? " she asked. 

Then, in such poor gasping words as I 
could frame, I told her all. I kept nothing 
back — my fatal love, my sufferings, my 
shame and horror, all the pent-up misery 
of the past year, the agony of this day's 
knowledge. 

"Is it true?" I asked, looking up in 
her face. 

She hesitated. I saw her eyes droop — 
her Ups tremble. The chiU of fear crept 
icily to my heart again. 

" Oh Heaven ! " I cried, and my head 
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sank down on her lap as I knelt before 
her. " It is. What have I ever done 
that such suffering should come upon me ? " 

"Listen!" she said. "What I know 
you shall hear, and judge then for your- 
self. That your father loved Madge 
Brooklyn I know; that she returned it 
I know also ; but that is all. Of wrong 
or guilt I can tell you nothing. I believed 
her innocent always; but Philip left here 
for Florence before her husband accused 
her of such shame, and then he refused 
to acknowledge her as his wife, and she 
fled, as I told you before. I have heard 
no word of or from her since; and if 
Colonel Eayburne be indeed her son, I 
do not know. I never heard her mention 
her maiden-name." 

*'But my father— did he say nothing 
— did you never ask him?" I cried 
eagerly. 
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''I told him the pitiful tale/' slie 
answered. *^I know, too, that with what 
means he had, he spared no pains to trace 
her, but it was all in vain. From the 
hour she left Leathorpe no one here has 
seen or heard of her." 

''But you knew my father," I said, rising 
and looking at her face. "You loved 
him too. Tell me, do y^u believe he 
would do a base or dishonourable thing 
hke— like this ? " 

The colour glowed warmly in her cheeks. 
Her cahn kind eyes looked steadily back 
to mine. " I do not/^ she said ; " I never 
did. But your Aunt Charlotte does. She 
— she found their letters." 

I was silent for a moment, my hands 
were pressed tightly to my heart to stay 
its laboured beats. A dreary unnatural 
horror of this trouble that had come upon 
me filled my heart. My eyes looked out 

YOL. II. p 
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at sky and sonliglit, seemg notiniig — caríng 
for nothing. Mj youth seemed all gone : 
Idlled by a ligbtning stroke of shame 
and agODj. I tumed awaj sick and 
despaiiing. 

" If only I had never eome here ! " I 
moaned. '^I have hardly had one happy 
hour since!*' 

She pnt her kind aims ronnd me and 
drew me to her side, and tried with gentle 
words and holy counsel to cheer and 
comfort me. 

But what was anything to me now? 
Love, faith, honour, all were shaken to 
the dust! I stood among the crumbling 
ruins of all my dreams of beauty and 
purity. I shivered and grew sick at 
heart. 

I do not know how that day passed. 
I lay on my bed and shut out the 
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light from my aching eyes, and listened 
in a dull stupefied way to all the sounds 
of ordinary life and occupation going on 
around. Every now and then I roused 
myself from this stupor with a passionate 
disbelief. 

"It cannot be," I cried. "Nature itself 
would have spoken out in my heart. It 
is a lie to ruin his happiness, as his 
mother's was ruined before. I wiïl not 
credit it." 

Towards dusk I rose. How strangely 
calm and cold I felt I Was this my wildly 
throbbing heart that beat now with so slow 
and duU a pain ? I pushed back the hair 
from my hot brow, and dashed the cold 
clear water over my face. 

" I have been mad," I said, " but I am 

sane now, though my youth is all dead. 

They have killed it here in this cold cruel 
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land. I will go back to my old home and 
work there. Art shall be lover and fiiend 
to me henceforth ! *' 

And with all my heart and soul I 
meant it. 

In the garden all was cool and quiet. 
I passed out and took my way to the wild 
deserted spot where first I had seen Caryl 
Brooklyn. I threw myself down and leant 
my hot head on my hands. I seemed to 
myself as something new and strange. I 
could not merge my identity into that of 
the quiet dreamy girl who had wandered 
thither but a summer-time ago. Now I 
felt stung, outraged, despairing. 

Truly Fate had dealt cruelly with me, 
and all memory of love was bittemess. 

The dusk deepened softly, and all the 
lingering shadows closed me round. My 
head was still bent on my clasped hands ; 
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the loosened shower of hair fell over my 
shoulders and swept the ground on either 
side. Numbed, heartsiek, desolate, I sat 
there, with neither sense nor sight of 
anything except my own misery. 

Did I dream, or did a voice stcal to 
my ear from out the shadows? — a voice 
whose remembered music could mako my 
heart throb and leap with the gladness of 
the past? I tossed my hair asido nnd 
looked up. 

Between me aud the railing» stood a 
tall figure. Dear Heaven I had I forgottcn 
how brave and noble he looked till now ? 
Once more I saw the moonlight fall on hi« 
eamest íace and decp and steadfa«t eye», 
Breathless I leaned against the íron \jht» 
and «trove for specch, bnt fotind mme. 

'' Have I startled yon ? '' he «aíd. '' Ycm 
did noi know I wm m lÍ4ig^iiÚ, yei^ 
bapo. I Ofoly aiTÍved ístíst mgki^ ÍJeM 
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little friend, have you quite forgotten 
me?" 

" No," I said slowly. 

It was all I could say. I felt like one 
in a dream — ^the moonlight, the shadows, 
all whirled before my eyes. I clutched 
the cold hard raUs and shivered whëre I 
stood. 

"May I come to you?" he asked 
gently. "There is a gate farther up. 
Would you mind walking so far? I will 
meet you there." 

** I will come/' I said. 

In the meadow beyond the garden we 
stood a moment later. I had given him 
no greeting. I had not even expressed 
surprise at his presence. But now that 
he stood before me once again I knew 
how I had longed for sight of his face — 
for sound of his voice. They came to me 
now ia my madness and desolation as a 
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draught of water to parched and fevered 
lips, as hope to the dying in their hour 
of need. 

And yet I was so stiU, so silent, so 
calm. Doubtless he thought my manner 
strange, for I saw a vague fear awaking 
in his eyes. 

"You have been ill — you are in 
trouble," he said, taking my hand gently. 
"Tell me what has happened." 

I drew a long deep breath. 

" Yes," I said, " I am in trouble. But I 
cannot tell you. You could not help me." 

He released my hand; the wonder in 
his face deepened. 

"How you have changed!" he said, in 
a strange husky voice. "I left you a 
child. Now you are " 

"Do not speak of me!" I cried, with 
sudden bitter impatience. "Tell me of 
yourself. Why are you here ? " 
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"Because Sqniie Biooklyn sent for me. 
I leoeÍTed a letter from mj lawyer just 
before I left India^ saying that matters 
oonnected with my mother's private affairs 
demanded my immediate attention. On 
reaching Southampton I found other letters 
— one from your eccentric neighbour, 
urging me to come to Leathorpe without 
delay on a matter of vital importauce. 
So I came. I have been here an hour. 
I was told the old man was out, but 
expected home every moment I am in 
a fever of curiosity to know what he has 
to say to me. My — ^my child 1 what 
isit?" 



CHAPTER IV. 



"more cruel than death." 



So it had come. 

The blow was to fall at last; the ven- 
geance of years to be accomplished ; and 
now, in the pride and glory of his man- 
hood, when fame, and honour, and renown 
were won, and the world's praises rang 
freshly in his ears, he was to hear the 
shameful heritage that was his portion ; 
to learn, as I had learnt, that 

No wonder I turned sick and faint. 
He looked írightened as he saw my face. 
I clung to his arm desperately. 
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"Do not go," I entreated. "Do not 
grant him this interview. He is wicked, 
vile, malevolent. He will tell you lies 
that will poLson your life — ^your future. 
Oh Usten to me! I have never asked 
favour or request of you before. Do not 
go!" 

He took my hands in both his own 
and looked kindly down at my excited 
face. 

" You talk strangely," he said. " Why 
should I not go? What have I to fear 
from him — or any man?" 

My eyes fell. A sort of despair came 
over me. 

"I cannot expect you to pay attention 
to what I say," I murmured hopelessly; 
" only I know — I am sure — ^you wiU regret 
all your life long that you have granted 
this interview." 

"Nay; you are talking nonsense," he 
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said. *' He can do me no harm. There 
is nothing in my life that I am ashamed 
of. I have made no man an enemy. Tell 
me what it is you fear." 

But I was silent. 

What could I tell him that would not 
have seemed mad and foolish? What 
could I tell him of my own shame and 
sorrow ? So I held my peace, and only 
looked sadly at the noble kindly face, and 
marvelled how he would meet me once he 
knew all. 

"Come," he said presently, "let us 
talk of ourselves, or rather of you. Have 
you been well sínce I saw you — and 
happy ? " 

" Yes," I answered mechanically. 

"And your friend — ^Miss Noiburton — 
where is she ? " 

"In London," I said. "I have been 
theie too." 
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" Ah ! " he said, looking at me with keen 
curiosity. "Did you like it? Were you 
very gay ? '* 

"I am not well suited for fashionable 
life," I said. "No; I did not care for it 
much." 

There was silence between us for a few 
moments. How strange it seemed to have 
him standing by my side once more ; to 
look at his face in the cool summer dusk, 
and go slowly back again to those days 
we had spent together ere ever my heart 
knew this bitter ache — this passionate 
regret I 

But I remembered. At last I looked up 
at him, and my voice was calm and cold 
as I said : 

"I heard of your marriage. Where is 
your wife ? " 

A strange look crossed his face — 
of pain, of longing — so it seemed to me. 
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"She is at Southampton with Bome 
friends/' he said at last, and his eyes did 
not meet mine now. 

"I — I must congratulate you/' I said, 
trying hard to steady my voice. ** I hope 
you are happy." 

"Do you?" he said with a bitter 
little laugh. "Well, we were always 
candid with each other, you and L We 
had better be the same stiU. I am not 
happy. What is more, I never expected 
to be happy. Did you think I should— 
Fragoletta ? " 

Just the same besitating pause before 
the quaint name— just tbe same linger' 
ing sweetnem in tbe voice tbat uttered 
it. 

My beart beat more violently^ tbe boi 
blood surged tbrou^ my veím and fltu^ed 
my ebedcsL Bot of wordb I eicnúá íaA 
BDne to answer íám^ núr êiá he seem Xo 
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need them. He was looking down at 
my face as he had been wont to look ; 
our eyes met, and so meeting looked 
straiglit through to one another's soul, 
and read there a truth that no flimsy 
disguise of speech could for once conceal. 

There was no blush on my cheek, no 
drooping of lash or M over the eyes that 
met his own. 

Why should I fear him now ? Only 
too soon he would know all; and whether 
he believed it or not, it could make no 
difference to us in the future. 

"I should. like to tell you how it was," 
he said, drawing his breath sharply, as if 
with pain. ^a think you would under- 
stand." 

"I do understand," I said simply. "I 
heard it alL" 

" And you do not blame me ? " he 
asked eagerly, coming one step nearer to 
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me in the moonlight. " You do not think 
I conld have actcd otherwisc ? " 

" No/' I said slowly. ^' It wns líkc 
you. No man of honour could havo lot 
a woman suíFcr for his sakc, cspccially 
one who — ^loved him.'' 

"Ycs, she lovcs mc,^ hc said, and tho 
pain ín his voicc scemcd dccpcr now, 
and more fuU of yeaming and rcgrct. 
*'But I had thought my lífc would hc 
80 dífferent. I had planncd a '^ 

" It does not matter,^ [ I saíd coldly, 
interrupting words I kncw hc would liatc 
himself for havíng uttcrcd, crc anothcr 
hour had passod. ** Nonc of us can plan 
our Kves a« we wish ; nonc oí m ceai 
look at happincss and say it shall he 
ouiB. Fate íb more cruel than death, I 
thínk'' 

^Have you found ít «o, you poor little 
eluld?^ he aitked^ hi» voíce HhÁken and 
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tremulons with agitation. "Have trouble 
and you made acquaintance with each 
other already?" 

"Yes," I said, with a heavy 'sigh, "long 
ago. I am no stranger to sorrow, though 
you do think me a child." 

" I have got over that mistake," he 
said quietly. "I knew what change had 
taken place when the woman's soul looked 
out of your eyes at our meeting." 

I was so full of shame I dared not 
speak. Had I indeed betrayed myself so 
weakly ? 

" I hope your fate will be happier than 
mine," he went on presently. " It need 
be, I am sure. You are over young to 
love, but doubtless he you love is worthy 
of you, for I do not think you would care 
lightly or easily for — anyone." 

I clasped my hands tight, as if their 
close firm pressure would ease my pain. 
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The blood flew in crimson torrents to my 
face and brow, but the gathering dark- 
ness hid it from his sight. ,He had not 
guessed — he did not know. I thanked 
Heaven from my heart that I had not 
betrayed myself so weakly as I feared. 

"I have no right to ask for your con- 
fidence," he said quietly ; *' no right save 
that of a friend who has your welfare nearer 
to his heart than perhaps you imagine. 
But if there is trouble connected with 
your love, I would do all in my power to 
aid you, if only for the sake of thc — old 
— days." 

His voice faltered ; how every word and 
tone^pierced my heart afresh ! But I kept 
silence stiU. 

" Is it your aunts who object ?" he asked. 

I shook my head. Try as I might, I 
could find no words, for indeed I dared 
not explain to him his error. 

VOL. II. Q 
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"I see you do not trost me," he con- 
tinued in the same gentle tone. "Well, 
I have no right to ask or expect it. 
Only of this be sure. Every wish that 
the heart of man can frame for the hap- 
piness of one it loves, my heart frames for 
you. And in the years to come, if my 
fiiendship is of any value or of any use, 
ncver hesitate to command it, if only for 
the sake of — a year ago." 

A year ago! How despairingly my 
heart echoed those words. A year ago! 
one brief little year — ^twelvemonths in all 
the lifetime of us both, and yet how dif- 
ferent looked that life now ! how blank 
and desolate the future ! 

I shuddered as I stood beside him there 
-the moonlight on his white sad face, 
and oh, such love and sorrow in his eyes 
as once would have made my heart leap 
up in gratitude for the bliss that they 
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foretold. But now it was all wrong, all 
black, all sin and shame, and horror. 

I shuddered, and my hands shut out 
his face from sight, and I knew that in 
all the years to come I should never 
know a moment so fraught with agony 
as this. 

He could not read my thoughts. He 
only saw in my manner some strange 
repugnance to tell him what he had 
sought to know. He seemed to nerve 
himself with an eflfort. His voice grew 
chill and proud. 

"I will see you to your home,*' he 
said. '^lt grows late now^ and I must 
retum to the Hall.'' 

I tumed away and moved on mechaiii- 
cally by his side. How much more should 
I have strength to bear, I wondered? 
How weary seemed my steps — ^how heavily 
my heart beat! No wonder he thought 
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me altered. Why, oh why could I not 
speak, look, act, as I had done a year 
ago ? 

The frozen apathy that sometimes comes 
with a great grief came to me then. In 
utter rigid silence I moved on by his side. 
Only this I knew — that ere we met again 
he would have heard what I so dreaded 
he should hear. He would be glad — so 
glad that on this night he had not 
betrayed himself, despite temptation. 

And this thought gave me some sort 
of gladness in the midst of all I suffered 
then. My feeble efforts to keep this 
knowledge from him had been of no effect. 
Well, he must learn it for himself, and 
know that the sin that had cursed his 
life and mine had sprung from the self- 
same source. Of what use was any 
ignorance or innocence of ours, since the 
blight of a fatal error had fallen upon us 
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both; since once again "the sins of the 
guilty had to be visited on the innocent ? " 
We reached the gate, and there we paused, 
and he took my hand in his, and swept 
the fallen cloud of hair from my brow, 
and tried once more to read my eyes. 
But now I shrank from his gaze. I only 
longed to be alone. 

"I cannot understand you," he said 
sorrowfuUy. "So free, so frank, so open 
once ; and now " 

" Now," I said passionately, "I am a 
woman^ and a .woman has to learn that 
to conceal her feelings is the highest 
wisdom the world teaches 1 " 

"The worldl" he said. "Ah, the 
world had nothing to do with the little 
frank-faced girl I left." 

** No," I said, a dry choking sob bursting 
from my tortured heart. "But she too 
is changed now." 
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And not trastíng myself to forther 
speech^ I fireed my hands firom his clasp 
and hurried away throngh the dusky trees, 
nor even paused or looked back till I 
found myself safe in my room once 
more. Then I cast myself face down- 
wards on the floor in a passion of bitter 
weeping. 

Of what use to live — to love ? 

Life seemed a hopeless weary puzzle— 
suffering its surest gift, sorrow its constant 
shadow. What madness was this upon 
me now ? Could I never forget ? Could 
I never win back peace or content to my 
heart again ? 

I was so young still, and yet to-night 
life seemed horrible, and the future desolate, 
and I could only lie there and weep, weep, 
weep ; for love was dead for ever now, 
and I could but lie beside its grave and 
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wish that I too shaxed that everlasting 
sleep. 

Of the days that foUowed I have but 
an indistinct idea. I was ill, I believe, 
but more sick of heart than of body. My 
brain seemed in a duU stupor. I could 
take no account of time, nor heed of the 
hours as they came and went. I only 
wanted to lie still and be left at peace, 
while in the world beyond my chamber- 
window the stir and hum of busy life 
went on, and gleams of sunshine stole 
in through the closed blinds, and the 
songs of birds thrilled through the summer 
air, and their wings rustled the rose-boughs 
against my pane, and seemed to woo me 
from my lethargy of weakness and despair. 

One moming they brought me a letter. 
I took it with languid curiosity and laid 
it on my piUow. The writing was unknown 
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to me. I did not care to read it. I 
seemed to have lost all intercst in life 
now. When I was quite alone, and they 
thought I slept, I opened it at last. 

At the véry first line I read, the blood 
rushed to my face, my heart beat wiidly 
and madly, for the words were his : 

''Fragoletta (so it ran), — 

"I know now why you bade me 
avoid that interview. I can imagine some- 
thing of what you felt when you saw me 
and knew that I should soon hear the 
cruel lie that has been told to you. 
For it is a lie, Fragoletta. Do not 
believe one word of it. A lie so 
base and foul that I wonder I did not 
strike the man who uttered it dead át 
my feet. My child, have patience and 
I wiU tell you the whole story, sad and 
pitiful as it is. My mother was the 
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sweetest, truest, most honourable of women. 
She married when very young ; a marriage 
that was forced upon her by her father, 
who was poor and in sore straits, and 
saw in her a means of rescue. A year 
after her marriage he died. She had no 
other relation in the world. All that shc 
ever told me of her married life was 
that my father died when I was but an 
infant, and I never knew till two days 
ago that the name I have bome all my 
life is not my rightful name. TiU I was 
seventeen we lived together in a quict 
little viUage in Cornwall, and she devotcd 
her whole life to me. She was universally 
beloved and respected, and the onJy man 
who knew her secret was an old lawyer, 
to whom she confided her story in her 
last hours, and with whom she left the 
certificates of her marriage and of my 
birth, also a few old letters from your 
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hxhet and ooe from heisel^ These doea- 
meiits flhe dedazed weTe never to be gÍTen 
to me nnless I leamt who my Êither was. 
and 38 I had entered the army and chosen 
foreígn senricey I can well believe she 
thanght soch a day wonld never come. 
Bat it did, as you know. I told you I 
had receiyed a letter from a lawyer jnst 
before leaving India. This lawyer is my 
mother's friend. It appears that ever 
since Squire Brooklyn (I cannot call him 
father) met me in the mins of Fontayne 
Abbey he recognised me by my likeness to 
my mother^ and also by the name — ^her 
own maiden-name. He made inquiries 
from that day^ and at last succeeded in 
tracing us to Comwall — ^nay, more, he went 
thither himself, and appUed to my mother's 
lcgal friend for the information he desired. 
Thc old man sccnted mischief, and led him 
artfully on to acknowledge his plans. 
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They were to overwhelm me with shame 
— to make my mother's name a reproach 
— to show me to the world as a nameless 
adventurer-to blast my fair career, and 
turn my life to bitterness. The old lawyer 
saw that now the hour had come which 
my mother had always dreaded. He lost 
no time in writing to me and asking me 
to hasten home. He telegraphed to me 
at Southampton, but I never received the 
message. I found, however, an urgent 
missive (as I told you) jfrom Squire 
Brooklyn, and so I came on to Leathorpe 
at once. That night when I left you I 
returned to the Hall, but over all that 
passed between me and this man I will 
draw the veil of silence. Sufl&cient to say 
I left his presence, having told him such 
truths as I daresay he never heard before 
in aJl his life. I retumed to Southampton. 
There I found the telegram, and an hour 
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after the lawyer (Mr. Polwhyn) himself 
arrived. 

"Then I leamt all, and when I read 
those few noble manly letters of your dead 
father — when I saw how terrible the 
struggle between love and honour had 
been — how duty and faith, and the 
chivalrous pity he felt for a sad and 
suffering woman had been tumed to the 
basest use by her vile husband, I felt — 
well, words can never tell you what I 
felt. Of one thing I am convinced : there 
is sufficient testimony to prove her inno- 
cence in any court of justice in England, 
and Mr. Polwhyxi is now on his way 
to acquaint Squire Brooklyn with these 
facts. 

"In the lawyer's opinion, the fact of 
his declaring his marriage illegal was a 
base fabrication, in order to get rid of 
her, for his jealousy made both their lives 
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miserable from the hour that he found 
she knew Philip St. Quentin. Had she 
wished to prove her own rights she could 
have done so, but she was broken down 
by tyranny, cruelty, and a hopeless love; 
she only cared for peace, and once she 
had fled from her home she knew she 
had given the world a handle against her. 
Poor mother ! If I had only known how 
heavy a burden she bore during all those 
years when her tendemess and bravery 
were ever before my eyes ! But she kept 
her secret well, and death has taken her 
from earthly justice now. But, my child, 
in the midst of all this trouble my heart 
turned to you. I know how you loved 
your father — how you honour his memory. 
I could not bear that you should sufler 
this shameful fear a moment longer. 
Trust me, Fragoletta. If only for your 
sake now, I will leave no stone unturned 
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tiU this mystery is solved and set at rest. 
But do not let it vex your tender heart a 
moment longer, for, believe me, if our 
paxents erred, it was not dishonour or 
treachery that we need fear. Once they 
saw their danger they looked it bravely 
in the face, and though their heaxts weU- 
nigh broke in the struggle — they parted. 

'^GuY Launcelot Bkooklyn. 

" (I must now bear the name that is 
legally my own, though I hate it.)" 
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